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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


Arts anD Decoration Home 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 


Address® ciecidtcei ties Ske 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Srupy Course 1n INTERIOR DeEcorATION, 


CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these chair. 
period and country? 


Choose the correct room in the 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together 


the same room? 
4. Select the furnishings and access 
to harmonize with them? 
5. Take any one as a nucleus and cre 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answer 
to these questions and the hundreds « 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the f 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an 
master, without knowing something of 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must k 
something about symphonic form, somet 
about the composer, his times, his pe 
ality, his technique, his underlying the 

To enjoy the full measure of the be 
of a great work of art, you must know so 
thing of the general school that influence 
the artist, something about the work of 
contemporaries, something about form, ¢ 
treatment. i 

The same is true of furniture. No mat 
how many fine and costly pieces you 1 
examine, or own, you can never hope 
appreciate them intelligently until you 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledg 
the subject will bring you, a subject w 
is constantly by your side. Wherever y 
turn, there are beautiful interiors off 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scer 
its historical background call to your im 
nation, provide a fascination which 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, 
knowledge has immense practical valu 
enables you to create a beautiful home ff : 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishi1 
which will never be “out of style.” A 
should you ever desire it, you will 
door open to a delightful career. H 
an ideal outlet for your artistic — 
and a fascinating path to financial ind 
dence. 
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Book News 


PASSPORT TO TREASON 
By ALAN Hynp 

Long before America entered the war German spies and 
saboteurs were operating in this country. Here for the first 
time is the whole sensational story. 

Do you know how near Germans have come to success in 
some of their diabolical plans? This book gives the answer. 
The result is a series of almost incredible hair-raising episodes. 
How the F.B.I. is achieving its brilliant victories in this secret 
war is a record of superb detective work which our most re- 
sourceful detective story writers could not equal for intricacy, 
plot, counter-plot, uncanny foresight and breathless suspense. 


$3.00. 
FLIGHT FROM TERROR 


By Orro SrrRAssER AND MICHAEL STERN 

Otto Strasser is Hitler’s civilian enemy number one. Six 
times Hitler has tried to have him killed. When Strasser fled 
Germany in 1935 he left behind him an organization that has 
struck dread into the heart of every Nazi—the Black Front 
against Hitler. 

An early member of the Nazi party Strasser rose from the 
ranks to become second only to Hitler himself. He reveals 
facts that have never been told about Hitler, Goering, Himm- 
ler, Goebbels and their fellows. He tells how funds were se- 
cured, storm trroopers organized, political opponents crushed. 
Finally, Strasser revolted, to begin his flight from terror, the 
incredible escape of a human being marked for death. $3.00. 


DUEL FOR THE NORTHLAND 
By Kurt SIncer 

The long duel of espionage and counter-espionage in Scan- 
dinavia in which Germany’s secret armies of treason were 
busy preparing for the destruction of Scandinavian democ- 
racy. This book is the story of that betrayal. 

Kurt Singer escaped from Germany to become a close ob- 
server of Nazi underground activities in the Northland. He 
tells how modern espionage corrupts the key people in 
society, finance and government; how Pflugk-Hartung, Ger- 
many’s master spy, found Quisling and opened up Norway 
and Denmark for the Nazi battalions; how Finland was. be- 
trayed by secret agents; how the Fifth Column in Iceland was 
destroyed; how a secret radio gank the Bismarck—these are a 
few of the high spots in this thrilling and terrifying record of 
treachery, intrigue and corruption. $3.00. 


THE WHITE FACE 
By Cart RUTHVEN ‘OFFORD 

Startling, dramatic, this first novel tells a 
story that has never been told in fiction be- 
fore—a hidden story until pro-Axis agita- 
tors in Harlem, New York City, were put 
on trial.for sedition after Pearl Harbor. A 
sinister, group, equipped with mysterious 
funds, had been at work doing Hitler’s 
tasks in Harlem to the mystification of the 
Negroes themeelves. 

The author is a newcomer to the small 
and brilliant group of young Negro news- 
papermen and editors who are making 
reputations in the library world. $2.10. 


THE OLD DIRT DOBBER’S GARDEN BOOK 
By THomas A. WILLIAMS 
The Old Dirt Dobber’s broadcasts on gardens and garden- 
ing subjects over WLAC of Nashville and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are famous. For nearly nine years, he 
has been answering gardening questions daily for radio lis- 
teners everywhere. He knows just the problems that puzzle 
home gardeners and how to solve them. Beginning with soils 
the book successively covers trees and shrubs, lawns, annuals, 
perennials, vines, bulbs and vegetables. 34 pages of illustra- 
tions. $2.75 
At All Booksellers 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street f 
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GATEWAY TO A LOST DREAM 


Mussolini lavished vast sums of money to adorn Tripoli 
grandiose monuments symbolizing the imperial ambition 
regime. Framing Tripoli’s harbor on the Piazzo Castello 
these two tall pillars, one of them topped by a statue of Re 
4 famous wolf suckling the infants Romulus and Remus; the ef 
by a galleon under full sail. The pillars are dated the year ¥ 
of Fascist rule. That was in 1938 when Mussolini’s hopes ran BIE 
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iteresting of ‘these places is “Tripolitania, fostecky the last Turk- 
possession in Africa before it fell into Italy’s hands after the 
4 Purco-Italian war of 1911-17 when it was awarded to Italy in the 
‘Wersailles settlements and was renamed L ibya-Italiana. 
*To the world at large Tripolitania is a vast, unknown region. 
Pests tides of battle of the recent Egypto-Libyan campaign 
sitered about or by-passed stich places as El Alamein, Mersa 
atruh, Tobruk, Derna, Bengazi, El Agheila and Tripoli. Al- 
ee all these towns above mentioned lie along the outermost 
@Mediterranean fringe of this vast area, little is known of them by 
Ithe world at large. Most of the vast Saharan hinterlands are stiil 
veiled in mystery. 
| ‘About one of these, El Alamein, for three months swirled the 
jiate of the future of civilization, until American tanks, planes and 
technicians reinforced the British at the Qattara-E] Alamein line. 
‘Then the British Eighth Army turned the tide and sent Rommel’s 
f orees scurrying 1300 miles clear into Tunisia in the longest sus- 
ained retreat of massed forces in history, and the most rapid. 
}) Well within my lifetime many parts of the coasts of Barbary 
were proscribed territory to the Christian nations and their hinter- 
Wands were hidden from the gaze of Europe. The twin cities of 
wa and Rabat, where Seterican troops effected one of their re- 
cent invasion landings, were then closed ports to all but vessels 
faying the flag of the Prophet. When I made my first journeys to 
1Al Mosreb, Land of the Evening, as the Moroccans call their land, 
it Was unsafe to be outside the walls of Tangier after its great 
2 ates were closed for the night. Any non- -Moslem who entered one 
of its most sacred mosques did so under risk of severe beatings or 
r ven death. 
),. This So applied equally to Tripolitania which forms 
[Eastern Barbary. A glance at the map shows that the coast of this 
low-lying desert country of Tripolitania (Libya) recedes about 
ree undeed miles further south than that of Western Barbary 
\comprising the high, fertile Atlas regions of Morocco, Algeria 
d Tunisia. The nearest -point of Tripolitania to the European 


Destand is about three hundred miles away, its farthest eight 


| uundred. In Western Barbary (French North Africa) the French 


“Yhave done a remarkable piece of work in their cultural and agri- 
4a pare developments. But Tripolitania lay sequestered and more 


pr less forgotten by Europe, not just because she was out of the 
jcourse of “the main shipping lanes of the Mediterranean, but 
mainly because there was nothing within her sandy, stony reaches 
that any European nation particularly wanted. 
| To the Christian nations Africa was, and still is to a great ex- 
i t, a fabulous land. In Tripolitania the seeker after the unusual 
ands i in its inhabited places an Oriental fascination, and in its vast 
bliss the explorer is thrilled with wonderful discoveries. 
| Except Derna, Bengazi and Tripoli, the coastal towns previ- 
pusly mentioned were not found on ordinary maps. In fact, some 


pi these “towns” comprised only a few Arab mud huts or tents 


“pbout a desert well. Italy took up her job of “colonizing” Tripoli 
“fit the termination of the World War. She attempted to develop 


the most expensive national real estate venture upon which any 
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The Arab girls of Tri- 
poli wear heavy brace- 
lets and earrings of 
silver and elaborate 
necklaces from which 
charms are suspended. 
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by Colonel C. Wellington Furlong, F.R.G.S. 


| The modern section of Tripoli, built largely under 
Fascist rule, has many impressive administration 
buildings, apartment houses, palaces and hotels. 
About one hundred thousand people dwell in and 
about this vital port. 


Pomp and circumstance has always characterized 

the activities of Fascist rulers. This picture was 

taken when the late Governor Balbo, closely 

guarded, was returning after church services to 
his palace at the end of the street. 


European country has entered, and in ag- 
riculture and architecture she has made 
some improvements. 

For 1200 miles along the eastern half 
of North Africa, the golden sands of the 


desert reaches of the Libyan coast blend 


green with the sapphire of the Middle 
Sea and hidden reefs and dangerous 
quicksands line its barren shores. Now 
and again as one approaches from the 
sea, the desert monotony is broken by 
little, glittering, white towns, looking like 
pretty shells set in the sand. 

But the queen of these is Tripoli, the 
“capital, the white-burnoused city which, 
transformed and magnified under the 
magic sunlight of Africa, lies in an oasis 
on the edge of the desert, dipping her 
feet in the swash and ripple of the sea. 
I first saw her through my cabin porthole 
when the half light of dawn slowly fil- 


‘tered through the tardy night mists and 
* mingled with the rose flush of approach- 


ing day. Then there drifted to me across 
the placid water, from the sleeping city, 
the wavering nasal chant of the muezzin 
as he intoned the call to prayer. Tripoli- 
tania was still under the sovereignty of 
Turkey and was administered by a Turk- 
ish Military Governor. 

I never tired walking through her nar- 
row streets framed by plain walled 
houses, each with its single strong door, 
meant for defense. Most of these houses 
were two-storied. The jalousied windows 
were invariably on the second story and 
through their beautiful interstices the 


women of the harem could look out un- 
seen upon their little passing world. _ 
On the flat-roofed houses much of the 
family life is spent. Women weave, dry 
fruit and prepare their meals there. ‘Men 
sit on their roofs in the cool of the day 
and many families sleep there at night. 
Every house of importance, and even 
many of the smaller ones, is built around 
an open patio, surrounded by colonnades, 
often embellished with artistic tiles 
brought from the East. In these patios 
are often planted flowers and trees under 
the shadows of which attractively de- 
signed fountains ripple and play. Little 
wonder that here and on the balcony 
much of the family life is spent. 
Nowhere in her entire former African 
Empire did Italy build and develop with 
a more proud or lavish hand than in the 
city of Tripoli. She developed splendid 
harbor improvements and built a new 
Governor’s Palace, a war memorial, @ 
great tobacco factory, schools, churches, 
private villas, modern apartment houses, 
the Grand Hotel, and a race course. The 
place of the Suk-el-Thalat just without 
the walls was converted into a palm- 
shaded square, and the waterfront was 
beautified by a balustraded promenade. 
She converted the old, dusty caravan 
road that ran out through the oasis by 
way of Tajura into a charming palm- 
fringed boulevard along which the s 
urbs have grown up. All these devel 
ments were carried out with due reg. 
to preserving the character and beauty 


the Oriental architecture of the people. 
i large proportion of whom, ironically 
enough, Italy ruthlessly destroyed. 
Of course, Italy gave particular atten- 
tion to the preservation and restoration 
of Roman antiquities. Ancient Roman 
ruins are found at intervals along the en- 
tire coast of Tripolitania, for fie littoral 
of ancient Libya was a popular Roman 
winter resort. I once rode for the greater 
part of a day amongst Roman ruins, my 
horse’s hoofs every now and then clatter- 
ing over pavements laid down by the Ro- 
mans two thousand years ago from which 
the winds had recently blown away the 
powdery desert sand. This was near the 
ancient Leptis Magna, called Khoms by 
the Arabs, about eighty miles to the east 
of Tripoli. Here still stand the ruins of 
‘custom houses and official residences 
which now frame a malarial salt marsh, 
‘once the little harbor into which had 
sailed the lateen-rigged Arab feluccas 
and which had received triremes and 
merchantmen from Rome, Venice and 
‘the Pireaus. 
_ Long before the Romans came, Phoe- 
nician traders worked their way along 
the southern coasts of the Mediterranean 
‘and beached their galley keels on Tripo- 
lis then unnamed shores. As centuries 
rolled by, cities were reared, among them 
~| Carthage. After Carthage lay in ruins 
| the whole coast of Africa, from the Nile 
to the Strait of Gibraltar, became subject 
| to the Romans and the territory of Tripo- 
! litania, which with Tunisia formed the 


ancient Libya, became a province of the 
Caesar's, 

Along Libya’s coast three cities—Lep- 
tis, Sabrata, and Oea—were built and an- 
ciently constituted a federal union, 
known as Tripolis, and the great district 
round them was called Libya Tripoli- 
tania. On the site of Oea, modern 


Tripoli in Barbary now stands. Then’ 


came the Vandals, the Byzantines, 
Greeks, Arabs, Normans, Spaniards and 
Turks. In 1714 the Arabs of Tripoli 
gained independence from their Turkish 
rulers and for over a century were gov- 
erned by their own Bashaws. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the piracy of the Tripolitans forced 
the United States of es to declare 
war on Tripoli. The U. S.-Frigate, Phil- 
adelphia, of the oe Mediterranean 
Squadron, on October 31, 1803, piled up 
on the Kaliusa Reef just west of Tripoli, 
surrendered, and for nineteen long 
months her officers and crew were im- 
prisoned ‘within that ancient city. The 
Tripolines immediately floated the Phil- 
adelphia and moored her in the innermost 
recess of their harbor. 

On the following February 16, Lieu- 
tenant Stephen Decatur and a_ picked 
crew, on this first commando raid of our 
navy, stole into the harbor at night, in 
the small ketch Intrepid, fecaptueed and 
set fire to the frigate, and made good 
their escape. One hundred years iene i 
discovered, investigated, and charted the 
wreck of the old frigate beneath the 


Pr ii ee 
Henle from Monkmeycr 
In the native section of Tripoli the minarets of 
several beautiful mosques tower above the flat 
roofs of the surrounding houses. These mosques 
date from the days of Turkish rule. 


Many of the streets in Tripoli are arcaded as a 

protection against the hot Mediterranean Sea. 

Some of these arcades are lined with tiny shops 

where native buyers and sellers haggle for hours 
over the goods. 


European 


blue waters of Tripoli’s fine harbor. 

In the year 1835, Tripoli again came 
under Turkish rule, and for seventy-six 
years the crescent flag of the Ottoman 
waved there undisturbed, until October 
3, 1911, when Italy, without provocation, 
declared and began war within twenty- 
four hours. At three o’clock on that af- 
ternoon the first shot fired into the peace- 
ful, white-burnoused city from an Italian 
warship heralded two important events : 
the loss of Turkey’s last African posses- 
sion and the opening of the sesame to 
Italy’s dream of a new Imperio Romano. 

When on the early morning of January 
23 last tanks of the British Eighth Army 
rumbled through the morning mists of 
the Tripoli Oasis, then on through the 
suburb of Tajura, they rolled along the 
old caravan road that comes up from 
Chad and the Fezzan and ends in Tripoli, 
the gateway to the Sahara. Then as the 
rising sun shot long shafts of roseate 
light through the interstices of the date 
palms of the Piazza Castello, Tripoli’s 
main square, they drew up in line be- 
neath the walls of the ancient Castle of 
the Bashaws, and Mussolini’s dream of 
an African Empire blew up and disin- 
tegrated like the smoke from Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

Colonization is a terrible word to ‘the 
native peoples of lands colonized by 
European powers. For these people it 
means loss of freedom, liberty and the 
right to happiness; it usually means un- 
Hea cable taxation and all that goes with 
the exploitation of a weaker people by a 
stronger. When the Italian colonizers 
came in the Arab farmers, whose fami- 
lies had possessed and cultivated the land 
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Posters in both Italian and Arabic announced 
the autocratic decrees of Il Duce to the people 


of Tripoli. 


for many generations, were pushed out. 


They were not only pushed out, but 


snuffed out, through mass executions, 


and in concentration camps under the 


heat of the desert, where men, women 
and children were herded under unbe- 
lievable conditions of misery and degra- 
dation. Hundreds of their villages were 
erased from the face of their earth. Mar- 
shal Graziani’s policy of “pacification’’ 
was carried through with a ruthlessness 
unparalleled in colonial history. Thou- 
sands of Libyan Arabs fled to Egypt and 
Tunisia, where British and French policy 
was wiser and more humane. French 
Colonial policy in Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco was a distinct contrast to that 
of Italy in Libya. The French encour- 
aged the Arab farmer to own land and 
take up technical and liberal vocations. 
We may well ask who are the people 
who make up the inhabitants of Tripoli- 
tania. The majority of those who live in 
her towns or drift through her oases and 
across her deserts are of the four great 
native races: Berbers, descendants of the 
original inhabitants and who are best rep- 
resented in Barbary by the wild Kabyles 
of the Atlas; and in the heart of the Sa- 
hara by the fierce Touaregs ; Arabs, prog- 
eny of those conquerors who overran the 
country centuries ago; the native Jew; 
and lastly itinerant Blacks who migrate 
from the South. They are represented 
by two classes, the bond and the free. 
The Berbers have settled throughout 
the mountains and_ plateau lands: the 
Arabs mostly in the towns and deserts, 
and the Blacks generally where fortune 
favors them most. Nearly all these peo- 
ple profess Mohammedanism, and inter- 
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There is apparently no limit to the burden 

which the Libyan camel must carry. This 

youngster is being lifted aboard an already 
heavily loaded beast 


; marrying 120) some extent has. go 


_ desert tribes live by means of reprisals” 


centuries. bat 
About 102 000 oa dwell ine 
about the city of Tripoli, 35,000 of 
are Italians who have come to Tripol 
recent years. There are about 16; 
Jews, most of them natives of Tri 
who are crowded into Tripoli’s ani 
ghetto, a labyrinth of houses and e 
resentbling a rabbit warren. These 
ple, like the Arabs, have endured sufi 
ings under the Ttalian administrat 
Public floggings for slight offenses y 
not infrequede i 
Tripoli has had three principal na 
industries; sponge gathering off i 
coast; the picking of esparto, a v 
grass which grows wild and from wh 
a strong, light-weight paper is produ ‘ 
and the trans-Saharan caravan trade | 
tween the coast and the far Sudan. T 
two latter industries have gradually 
minished in recent years. Great quan 
ties of cattle are raised which, with othe 
local agricultural products in the way of 
wheat, barley, guinea corn and mill 
form part of Tripoli’s limited expor 
trade. : 
Back of the cultivated areas and in th 
long reaches of the coastal towns to th 
eictyard we find ourselves in the Grea' 
Desert. Farther to the south some of t 


and formerly extorted heavy tolls from 
caravans and still do on occasion. In th 
vicinity of the populated districts there 
are marauding bands of thieves and i 
the towns and markets are scheming ne’ 
do wells. So, in faraway Tripoli we find 
the same social problems that infect our 


(Continued on page 32) fe 
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Outside of Tripoli most of the life of ‘ 
centers around the scattered oases. Li 
barren that it supports an estimated pe 
Be 880: 000. 
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ROMAN HEROES 


The ruins of Leptis Magna are 
among the most impressive Roman 
/ remains in North Africa and the 
Italians have devoted much time 
| to their preservation and _ restora- 
| tion. This relief is from the: tri- 
/umphal arch of the Emperor Sep- 
timus Severus who was born there 
| A. D. 146 and who did much in 
later years to beautify and improve 
Pete the city. 


i 


THE RUINS OF LEPTIS MAGNA 


-Leptis Magna dates back to the 
|| days of the Phoenecians when it 
flourished as a trading center for 
the interior of Africa and was 
. noted for the fertility of its soil. 
' Under Roman rule extensive devel- 
‘opments were carried out and the 
city became one of the Empire’s 
valuable seaports. In addition to a 
‘theater, a well designed forum and 
baths and a large number of 
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| statues have been excavated. 
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navigation, 
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and the theory of flight. 
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Naval officers 


PRAIRIE SAILORS IN OKLAHO 


by Elizabeth Cox 


Photographs by the staff photographer of The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times 


OPERATION OF NAVAL BASES by “salts 0’ the sea” in the middle of dusty Okla- 
homa is a novel idea, but one glance at the vast outlay of new buildings of the Naval 
Air Station at Norman, Oklahoma, will convince you that the navy doesn’t let a little 
thing like absence of water interfere with its plans. 

And there’s logic in this apparent madness. According to Captain William N. Upde- 
graff, commanding officer, the location for the station was chosen because a large air 
field can be constructed in a very short time on the flat Oklahoma plains. And another 
great advantage is that this dry dusty state has no hindering morning mists as do 
coastal bases. 

Furthermore those coastal bases are needed for advanced training with sea planes 
and other maritime equipment. If the navy is to carry out its plan of training at least 
three thousand fliers a month, the inland areas must be utilized. 

Therefore it seemed to naval officials quite logical to establish the new base in Okla- 
homa equipped to train at least eight hundred fliers right in the heart of a state : 
famous for its dust bowl. In record time the decision bore fruit, and the Oklahoma : 
base began training fliers September 1, 1942. 

The station at Norman is one of the newest primary aviation schools among a total 
of more than twenty in the United States at the present time. 

Although the navy flying cadets are sometimes called prairie sailors, their com- 
mander is a veteran of many stormy seas. Captain Updegraff was in charge of our 
naval base at Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian Islands when the Japs took Kiska early 
last summer. Recently, he was awarded the navy cross because of his heroic action 
when Dutch Harbor was raided. : 

“I had a feeling we might be seeing some action,” he ex- : 
plained, “so I sent the wives and children back to the states two | 
The student at the left Weeks after we declared war.” 
and his instructor are His hunch was verified in June when the Japs occupied two 
ready to begin a lesson of the westernmost islands of the American chain and began 
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Before they take off a student pilot asks his instructor a few final question 


i is student will be ready to take off on in 
moa e (bis 8 ; Instructors are navy commissioned officers. 
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The Galapagos contain only 2800 square miles of land, most of which is 
included in the island of Albemarle. However, the islands stretch over 
25,000 square miles of water. 


THE CURSE OF THE 
GALAPAGOS 


by Victor von Hagen 


Victor von Hagen 


YOU HAVE HEARD of the Galapagos Islands. But did 
you know that those cinder-heaps of the Pacific were ace 
cursed! Through the centuries, death, murder and madness 
have followed those who go there. Well, these same en- 
chanted islands are in the news again. OG September 7, 
1942, our State Department announced that the armed forces 
of the United States had occupied them. Why did we ta 
the Galapagos over? Simply this; the islands lie only one 
thousand miles southwest of the Panama Canal and athwart 
our supply lines to Australia and close, dangerously close, 
to our trade routes to Peru and Chile, ‘where they ay un-— 
guarded and unprotected. 

Nor is it the first time that we occupied these enchanted 
cinder-heaps. In the war of 1812 Captain David Porter 
used them as a base to raid British shipping, and before this © 
our whaling ships used the islands as a victualling cente 
But no enterprise ever succeeded there. Now the officers 
our armed forces do not very much care about such phantas- — 
magora as enchantments. “Give us ships, men and ae 
and you can keep your legends,” they tell us. 

The Spaniards called the Galapagos, Los Encantadas, or ~ 
the enchanted; others, not so poetically, called them ‘“The — 
Accursed Galapagos.” Herman Melville,’ the author of 
Moby Dick, came there on a whaling boat in 1841. He walked 
over the earth torn by internal fires, he scrambled over the 
lava that rang out like freshly-cast metal. He too was struck ~ 
by the “Curse.” In his later life when he had been pre- 
cipitated from fame, he remembered the Galapagos. ‘““Those 
islands,” he wrote, “are like split Syrian gourds left wither- 
ing in the ‘sun, they are cracked by an ever-lasting drought — 
beneath a torrid sky. ‘Have mercy upon me,’ the wailing — 
spirit of the Encantadas seems to cry, ‘and send me Lazarus ~ 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my — 
tongue, for I am tormented by this flame’.” . 

The Curse took form in the spring of 1535: A Spanish 
galleon, carrying Fray Tomas de Berlanga, Bishop of Pan- 
ama, to Peru on the king’s business, was suddenly caught off ~ 
the coast of Ecuador in a strong current. Despite all efforts 
the small vessel was carried out into the Pacific as if it was a 
maelstrom. Day upon day they drifted. The sails flapped — 
idly in the equatorial doldrums and the burning sun made the ~ 
tar bubble in the deck seams. Food grew scarce, water ran a 
out. 

Then on the tenth of March, 1535, the Spanish ves 
sighted an island. The crew lowered a boat and rowed to 
the shore. What did they find? ‘‘Nothing,” wrote Tomas de 
Berlanga, “but seals and turtles and such big tortoises th 
each could carry a man on top of itself, and many iguanas 
that are like dragons.’ But of water they found none. T 
horses on board were put to graze on the cactus- studded 
shore but quickly succumbed. The men now thirst-crazed 
stumbled forward, crawling like dying animals over the sharp _ 
jagged lava, looking for water. They buried one man—then 
another ; the ‘ iGurse of the Galapagos” had begun. At last 
on Passion Sunday, after a mass given on board the Bishop 
directed his men to a spot which he had divined and there ~ 
they found “eight hogsheads of water.” They got their — 
bearings, made a crude chart of the islands, and set sail for 
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TAGUS BAY IN 
ALBEMARLE 


Whales come to “calf” in the 
sheltered cove of Albemarle 
Island. Here as elsewhere in 
the vicinity of the Galapagos 
the currents move swiftly and 
navigation is tricky. 
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Peru, glad to leave the accursed islands 
“that knew not spring and knew not 
autumn.” The Bishop, Tomas de Ber- 
langa, reported the discovery of the 
islands to his king and because there were 
so many tortoises, which they called 
“Galapagos,” the islands came to be 
known as the Galapagos or Tortoise 
Islands. 

_ Then, through Inca-legends the Span- 
jards discovered that the ancient Pe- 
ruvians had known about the islands too! 
The Lord High Inca, Tupac Yunaqui, 
heard that some Indians had returned 
laden with gold from islands which they 
called Avachumpi, The Fire Island, and 
Ninachumpi, The Outer Islands. So at 
the port of Tumbez (recently the scene of 
fighting between Peruvian and Ecua- 
dorian troops) the Inca gathered together 
his best troops, made some enormous 
rafts of Balsa wood with large cotton 
sails and with neither compass nor chart 
the Inca sailed to the Galapagos Islands. 
He remained away a year. When he re- 
turned he “brought back prisoners, blacic 
in color, and much gold and silver.” Yet 
the Inca was not free of bad luck; two of 
the Inca’s men had fallen into the vol- 
canoes. 

The Spanish seamen feared the strong 
Peruvian currents that sweep up from the 
Antarctic and turned westward at the 
equator, for they flowed out right to the 
Galapagos. The current runs for some 
time in a strong force and then in utter 
caprice suddenly shifts. It is strong 
enough to change a vessel’s course against 


From a painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller 


JAMES IT 1633-1701 


e Island of James in the Galapagos 

s named after this king. A victim of 

» curse of the Galapagos, he died in 
exile. 


the helm. Small wonder that the Spanish 
believed the Islands enchanted. 

But the pirates didn’t think so. In 
1684 when pickings were growing slim, 
in the Atlantic, due to the introduction of 
convoys by the Spanish Armada, a group 
of pirates—the most famed on the Span- 
ish Main-+-seized a Danish vessel, which 
they renamed the Bachelors’ Delight, and 
came around the Horn and into the Pa- 
cific. For months the whole Pacific coast 
of South America was in turmoil. The 
Bachelors’ Delight would fall upon ships, 
taking gold and silver and foodstuffs. 
For months they raided towns and vil- 
lages ; they sailed up the Rio Guayas and 
even laid siege to Guayaquil, the port of 
Ecuador. And when things got too lively 
they set out for the Galapagos Islands— 
with three prize ships in tow. ‘There the 
treasure was divided among them. 

They were the best known cut-throats 
in the business. Lionel Wafer acted as 
“Chyrgeon,” Ambrose Cowley was their 
pilot, William Dampier (who later be- 
came famed as an author) was among 
those that landed on the Islands. Maps 
and charts made by the pirates at this 
time still exist in the map-room of the 
British Museum. So on the fantastic 
lava-bound shores of the enchanted 
Islands the pirates came to say their 
prayers, enjoy their free-and-easies, count 
their crackers from the cask, their 
dubloons from the keg, and measure their 
silks of Asia with long Toledos as their 
yardsticks. They ate the Galapagos tor- 
toise, they even tried the small doves that 


From a painting by Thomas Murray 


WILLIAM DAMPIER 1652-1715 


The famous buccaneer and writer came to the 

Galapagos in the Bachelors’ Delight during the 

charting and naming of the Islands. His book A 
New Voyage Around the World is a classic. 


came down unafraid to perch on their 

casks of gold and mouldy bread. They 
laughed at the Galapagos Curse that kept 
the Spanish fleet well away, despite the 
fact that one of their captains died raving 
mad of a strange fever. 

Still the pirates made sport of the Gal- 
apagos Curse, until suddenly the men be- 
gan to fight with each other, ofttimes over 
nothing. Some, and those that had so 
far escaped the Galapagos madness, 
stayed ashore while others cruised among 
the Islands, for Ambrose -Cowley, the 
pilot, was making a chart of the Gala- 
pagos. He gave the Islands the names 
they have today. He named them after 
the pirates, the admirals of the fleet and 
after kings and dukes; but even the nam- 
ing of an island carried a curse. They 
named one small island, “Sir Anthony 
Dean’s Island” (called “Duncan” today). | 
Dean had been a shipbuilder to Charles i! 
the II. Soon after the naming of the | 
Island Dean was put into the Tower with | 
Samuel Pepys, on a charge involving 
fraud, and almost lost his head. They 
named an island after Charles I and he | 
was beheaded. An island named after 
James II also carried an evil omen—for 
this monarch died in exile. Nearly every 
island that bore the name of some great 
man carried a curse. It was no honor, | 
people soon learned, to have one of the ‘ 
Galapagos Islands named after one. 

By the time the nineteenth century had 
rolled around the pirates had gone, and 
the whalers had come to the Pacific. The i 
whaling fleet had about exhausted the At- t 
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National Portrait Gallery, London 


THE DUKE OF ALBEMARLE 1608-1669 i 


The largest island in the Galapagos was named 

after the Duke of Albemarle. His policy toward 

pirates was lenient and he appointed Sir Henry 
Morgan to the Council of Jamaica. 
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lantic, so they came around the Horn and 
made for the Galapagos, for there in the 
sheltered coves whales came to “calf.” 
After their long trip around the Horn, 
after eating salt pork and mouldy hard- 
tack most of the whaling-men were 
racked with scurvy. From a distance the 
Galapagos Islands looked green and to 
their fever-racked minds like a paradise; 
until they landed. There they found 
nothing but desert, and cactus and lava 
as sharp as broken glass. There were 
no animals of any sort, nothing except 
birds and reptiles which legend said were 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
CHARLES DARWIN 


Taken in 1936 during the United States fleet 
maneuvers near Galapagos, this picture 
shows a navy plane flying over a monument 
erected in honor of Charles Darwin. In 
1835 the great naturalist spent six weeks on 
the Islands gathering valuable data which he 
later used in his Origin of Species. 


Victor von Hagen 
The blue-footed booby is the best fisherman 
on the Galapagos. It lays its eggs in the 
bottom of extinct craters. 
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H. M.S. BEAGLE 


The voyage of the Beagle lasted 
five years. Here the famous ship 
is seen in the Straits of Magel- 
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the souls of wrecked sea-captains trans- 
formed into tortoises. Giant outlandish, 
nightmarish, greyish-green iguanas lined 
the shore and filled the hollows between 
the rocks. ‘No voice, no low is -heard 
here” ; they said—“the chief sound of life 
here is a hiss.” 

But water and. food they must have so 
the whaling men seeking food went off in 
search of both tortoises and water. Many 
never returned. In many a whaler’s log- 
book deposited in the Whaling’ Museum 
at New Bedford, can be found entries 
such as this that appears in the whaler 
Chilt’s log: 

“Albemarle Island Sept 25, 1841—two 
boats came in with twenty-two tortoises. 
LOST A MAN. Sent all hands to look 
for him. Could not find him. Left 
bread and water and directions in a bottle 
if anyone should ever find him.” 

Lost on the Galapagos! It was like 
being lost in Dante’s Inferno. Graves 
were dug in many places. Then one 
whaling ship got the idea of putting up a 
mail-barrel at Charles Island, at which 


other whalers would call on their return © 


voyage. This was the beginning of the 
mail-barrel at Postoffice Bay on Charles 
Island. 

At first the whalers called regularly at 
the mail-barrel, but then they began to 
avoid the spot. Too many, all too many 
captains had their skulls broken by sailors 
crazed with Galapagos madness. One of 
the sailors, Patrick Watkins, who had 
killed his captain with a marlin-spike, 
took to the hills of Charles Island and 
defied the sailors to find him. He built 
a house of clinkers, found a small spring, 
and began to raise pumpkins and potatoes, 
corn and bananas from plants he had 
smuggled from aboard ship. Soon he set 
up a garden and offered for sale things 
he raised in the oven-baked earth of the 
Galapagos. 

Patrick Watkins became the scourge of 
the Pacific. His contemporaries describe 
him as being the “victim of some malig- 
nant sorceress; from having sipped at 
Circe’s cup.” ~He became _ beast-like, 
clothed by rags insufficient to hide his 


‘to search for British whaling ships. 


nakedness, his sfeeied ee fisted 
continual exposure to the sun. His 
hair and beard were as fiery red a 
belching volcano. He began to abdu 
sailors who came to the shore to buy 
green-stuffs and at sword’s point coi 
pelled the men to work under the terri 
pressure of the Galapagos sun. Captair 
wanted nothing of Patrick Watkins and 
his enchanted island, and so avoided 1 
Island as they would the plague. 
Patrick Watkins had his end. He 
tured a whaling ship, put his prison 
aboard it and made for Peru. He land 
in Payta, and there in a bar-room bra’ 
was set upon and cut to pieces. 
1812! War had come to the Pacific 
The U. S. Frigate Essex, under comma 
of Captain David Porter, taking the clas- 
sical route, slipped around the Horn in 
the Pacific to raid English shippi 


went to the mail-barrel at Postoffice B 
in Charles Island directed there by whi 
ing-men aboard his ship who were ser 
as his seamen. In the barrel Por 
found letters from British whalers, writ- 
ing home to their people. From these 
letters Captain Porter learned what ships 
were cruising there and how many m 
they carried on board. They did n 
even know that war had been declare 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. So with men aboard who kney 
the mysterious ways of the Galapagos 
currents the U. S. Essex captured ship 
after ship. Battles raged up and dow 
the aridities of the Galapagos. And Por 
ter became the most successful of any 
raider ever sent out by our Navy. . 
Porter believed that he had escaped 

the Galapagos Curse until one enchanting 
evening at a dinner aboard the Essex ee 
Curse ‘bevase The hot Galapagos sun 
the fantastic shore, the screaming birds 
seemed to affect he minds of his officers, 
Two of his best officers began to quarrel. 
A challenge was given by Lieutenant 
Downs and he and his adversary rowe 
off at daybreak with two seconds to fight 
a duel on the burning sands of the Gala 


Be: 


jigos. A shot was fired and Lieutenant 
Le pitched forward stone dead. 

| Bad luck followed Porter and his ship 
ssex everywhere. At last British men- 
E-war caught up with him on the coast 
E Pera and shelled his intrepid ship to 


So the Curse rolled on. South Amer- 
ja fought for its freedom and the Re- 
ubiic of cider emerged. And at once 
cuador took over the Galapagos Islands 
parts of its territory. President Flores 
f Ecuador dispatched a boat and Charles 
sland became the Islands’ capital. 
lolonel Fernandez, the commandant, 
seeking to honor his President, decided 
) change the name of Charles Island to 
‘lor eana, after President Flores. This 
ivds'a fatal mistake. A few months later 
‘lores was assassinated. 
| Then the Islands became Ecuador’s 
senal settlement, where members of the 
jopposition”’ were sent. Pigs and horses 
vere put on the Islands, water was caught 
n the edge of sloping roofs, and the pris- 
mers hollowed out the vent-holes of vol- 
sanoes and made them their homes. Thus, 
vedraggled and forsaken, fettered in mind 


ind spirit, they went from year to year. 
And that is how these men were found 
sy Charles Darwin, the great founder of 
the theory of evolution. He was then a 
young naturalist, in 1835, aboard the 
d, M. S. Beagle under the command of 
aptain Robert Fitzroy. Darwin was 
elighted with the Galapagos and wan- 
ered about them for six weeks. There 
n these desert-shores of clanking metal- 
lic lava the theory of evolution was born. 

ut the Curse fell on him too. After he 
returned from his voyage, Charles Dar- 
win developed some mysterious malady 
that made him a semi-invalid the rest of 
is life. 

Nothing was successful on the Gala- 
agos. Many governments tried to lease 
or to buy these fantastic islands but 
Ecuador would not sell them. Early in 
the ‘century Ecuador, in a supreme effort 
to get something out of these cinder- 
eaps, leased them to a man named Man- 
el J. Cobos. He put up his “capital” on 
{Chatham Island, where water most of the 
lyear around is found in the hollow of an 
xtinct crater. He was given P ' 
0 “work” the land; and this wo 
isted mostly of gathering the grey-green 
wchilla moss from the trees and sending 
to France: there to be made into a dye. 
ut the Curse was operative. One night 
1904, treated inhumanly beyond all 
: durance, the prisoners rose up and, ma- 
netes i in their mad hands, cut Cobos up 


: Hysterical as ‘slaves might be when re- 
‘ sed from their nS they ran down to 


outh gue? But they did not 


reckon with the enchanted Galapagos sea. 

They sailed against the strong currents 
for days, weeks, months. The food gave 
out. Men died, so did women and chil- 
dren. At last, they were sighted and the 
death-ship was brought into port. 

At this very moment the Galapagos 
Curse was at work on another island, one 
hundred miles south of the island of 
Albemarle. No one knew about the bark 
Alexandra until it was found floating 
around and around in the vortex of the 
Galapagos sea. It was a large Nor- 
wegian vessel and there was no one 
aboard. Nailed to the mast in a scrawl- 
ing hand was a note in Norwegian: 

“We have taken to our boats. 
for us in the Galapagos. 

Emil Peterson 
Captain” 

Why did these seamen leave a sailing 
vessel in good condition and take to their 
boats ? Galy months later an answer 
came to the riddle. A ship found eight 
raving-mad sailors of the Alexandra on 
the beach of Indefatigable Island. When 
reason returned to him, Captain Peter- 


Look 


Amidst the desolation of the Galapagos birds provide the only notes of color 
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A GIANT CACTUS ON THE GALAPAGOS 


This species of Opuntia is known to grow as high 
as forty feet. A native Ecuadorian, resident of the 
Islands, stands beneath one of these cacti which 

the pirates used to call the “dildoe tree.” 
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PINK FLAMINGOES 


and beauty. These graceful flamingoes nest on the lagoons of tiny Jervis Island. : 
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Some of the giant tortoises of the Galapagos 

measure six feet across the shell and weigh 
as much as five hundred pounds. 


son described what had been happening. 

The Alexandra, he said, was carrying 
a cargo from New Zealand to Panama 
in 1905. Off the coast of Ecuador the 
ship ran into the equatorial doldrums. 
Not a breath of air stirred the canvas. 
The ship began to drift ever outward. 
Water began to give out. The heat of 
the relentless equatorial sun beat down 
day after day. A month passed and the 
men driven mad by sun and lack of water 
mutinied. Captain Peterson quelled the 
riot only with a show of force, but then 
he too saw it was no use to continue to 
remain on board ship. Then one night 
land reared itself. on the horizon, the wind 
came up for a brief moment, then at night 
died down; the land was lost. 

Captain Peterson looked into his charts. 
Yes, these must have been the Galapagos. 
He had heard about them, about the 
Curse of those enchanted and charmed 
land Dare he risk it? At last he 
The crew divided 


could do nothing else. 


themselves into two whale boats and took 


rowing in the direction of the 
Galapagos. Two boat lengths forward, 
then one backward. The enchanted cur- 
rents of the Galapagos were at work. One 
night the two boats separated, then a day 
later Peterson’s boat sighted the Islands. 
The Curse began to work almost at 
once. Someone had kicked the cork on 
the water cask and the last water had 
run out. They reached shore on I[n- 
defatigable and while they lay on the 
sand, a wave broke their whaleboat into 
No water, no guns, no match- 
and lost on the Galapagos. For 
water they drank the warm blood of seals 
which they killed with rocks. For food 
they ate tortoises, iguanas and pelicans— 
all raw, greasy and tough. Within two 
weeks the whole boatload of eight men ap- 
peared to be something that the volcanoes 
had thrown up. Their clothes were re- 
duced to tatters, their beards were long 
and their hair tangled. Slowly they be- 


to the sea, 
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PIRATES’ DIET 


They are not particularly appetizing looking 
creatures, these huge iguanas of the Gala- 
pagoes. Nonetheless, the pirates who used 
these Islands as their hideout made the 
iguanas part of their diet. These reptiles are 
found in no other part of the world. 


gan to crawl over the tortuous Galapagos 
terrain in search of a harbor, where a 
ship if it was ever sighted might be able 
to send their boats. For a while they 
held the Galapagos Curse at arm’s-length, 
then suddenly it poured upon them. Two 
men were drowned trying to get sea- 
turtles. Another man died of sheer de- 
spair. 

For the ten years thereafter, every one 
avoided the Galapagos. Few ships came 
to the Islands. Then the first World 
War brought sudden activity. The son 
of Manuel J. Cobos decided to erect a 
sugar factory. Qn the Highlands of 
Chatam Island, above three thousand feet, 
there is some soil, black, rich but severely 
limited. Here the natives still remaining 
from the prison colony planted sugar- 
cane. Expensive apparatus was brought 
from Scotland, but not a wheel in the 
factory ever turned, not a pound of sugar- 
cane was crushed. Today the machinery 
still stands under a rusty zine roof, a 
monument to the bad luck that follows 
all business enterprises here. 

Then the age of science came to the 
Galapagos. Dr. William Beebe made a 
cruise to the Islands and on his return to 
the United States he wrote a famous book 
called, Galapagos, World's End. Dr. 
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Beebe wrote not of death and enchant- 
ment but of life. He wrote of birds, as” 
friendly there to man and as unafraid of 
man as before he set his foot in this” 
world. He wrote of the tame hawks, the” 
lovely pink flamingoes, the sea-dragons, — 
long, grey-green sea iguanas that fed on — 
the sea-algea on the rocks. It was a gay 
and spirited book that made most people — 
still weary of the war believe the Gala- 
pagos to be a paradise, It was not the r 
fault of the book that the readers inter- 
preted it this way: Galapagos, World's | 
End, unwittingly started a long series of — 
involved deaths—the worse that the 
Islands had ever seen. . 
Dr. Beebe’s book was translated for — 
Norwegians. A promoter read it and was 
suddenly inflamed about the Island's — 
prospects and Harry Randall of Oslo de- 
cided first upon a fishing, then upon an 
agricultural colony, for the Galapagos. 
Agricultural colony on the Galapagos !-In — 
the lurid promotion that went out with ~ 
the colony-scheme Randall wrote: “The 
ground is so rich and the growth so great ~ 
that one hundred thousand could easily — 
find homes there.” How the Gods of 
Enchantment must have laughed. For he- 
told his prospective colonists, now storm=-— 
ing into his office in Oslo, that there were 
electric lights on Chatam Island and that 
its manager even drove an automobil 
An automobile in the Galapagos! But 
what did these people know? Fifty fam- 
ilies raised 2000 krona each, the expedi= 
(Continued on page 32) 4 
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‘The sloop of war Vincennes was the flagship of 
the little flotilla in which Wilkes not merely dis- 


covered Antarctica but also surveyed the Amer- 
ican Northwest coast and made many discoveries 
‘in the Pacific Ocean including Wake Island. 
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GLOBAL STRATEGY 


AND THE 
SEVENTH 


“CONTINENT 


by Richard A. Shafter 


TAKE A LOOK at the map and see what would hay eseaicees ii 
Navy and Marines had not stopped the J ed itheastwa 
across the Pacific at Guadalcanal. 

From Java to New Caledonia and the Fijis a of islands stretches 


across the ocean. With that chain entirely and fin ay in Japanese 
hands, Australia would have been cut off from all northern and eastern 
approaches. The Panama Canal, as far as our own La eee shipments 
to the continent “down under” are concerned, 1 well have been 
non-existent. The only approach to Australia w i 
age-old, tedious route around Cape Horn to the 
Australian commonwealth. 

And even that route could have been easily blockaded. Not more 
five hundred miles of open water lie between the Horn and Palmer L 
that northernmost tip of the Antarctic continent, extending li 
finger towards the Americas. With secret bases on Pal1 i 
islands dotting nearby waters, the enemy could keep that stretch of sea, 
called the Drake Passage, under control by air and surface craft. 

That dire possibility 3 was foreshadowed some time ago by none other 
than Admiral Richard E. Byrd. “The Panama Canal may be under 
attack some day—it might even be destroyed by a hostile power or by 
saboteurs,” the Admiral wrote. “That is w hy Antarctic looms in stra- 
tegic value.” 

Admiral Byrd spoke not merely with the authority of an explorer who 
knows “the bottom of the world” perhaps better than any man living. 
He had the best witnesses in the world for his thesis, none other than the 
shrewd enemy himself. 

In April 1941 a British naval patrol, skirting the western quadrant of 
the Antarctic, stumbled quite by accident upon a semi-permanent Germa 
settlement on the bleak shore. It contained a well-equipped meteorologica 
station able to guide ships and planes from a long distance to a relatively 
safe harbor. Most surprising, it boasted of a naval repair shop. It was 
of small dimensions, but well enough equipped to repair and overhaul 
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From Wilkes’ “‘Narative” 


ANTARCTIC PLAYGROUND 


Wilkes’ vessels skirted along the Antarctic coast for thirty-seven storm tossed days. 
Only once during this time did the ice-barrier permit a landing for a few hours. 
The créw took this opportunity to indulge in some horseplay on the icy shore. 


submarines and other small craft. It 
could have even done a fairly good job 
of patching up the pocket battleship Graf 
Spee, if that raider had been able to es- 
cape the Exeter and her consorts off the 
Plate River. 

Discovery of that Nazi naval base did 
not come as a great surprise to those who 
remembered that in 1938, that is shortly 
before they went to war in Europe, the 
Nazis dispatched an airplane carrier ex- 
pedition to Antarctica. Officially the 
“explorers ” contented themselves with 
dropping swastikas over 231,000 square 
miles of Princess Maerta Land claiming 
that immense slice of the seventh conti- 
nent “by right of discovery” in utter dis- 
regard to the previous discovery by Nor- 


SEAL HUNTING 


In addition to discovering the Antarctic Coast Dumont 
d’'Urville visited the South Shetland Islands which had 


already been known to American sealers for almost 


forty years. 


wegians, who had surveyed and named it. 
Admiral Byrd pointed out at the time: 
“You may be sure that this expedition’s 
claim to new land in the name of Ger- 
many has plenty to do with the practical 
strategy of planning for vital fleet bases.” 
The discovery of that Nazi base by the 
British patrol proved the admiral’s guess 
correct. 

The whole set-up was obviously in- 
tended as an answer to the British naval 
base at the Falkland Islands. 

Further search by United Nations’ 
naval patrols may yet unearth similar 
Antarctic bases, established either by the 
Nazis or their Jap partners. For years 
before the actual outbreak of the war 
Netherland East Indies’ authorities were 


CAUGHT IN THE ICE FLOW 


In sailing along the coast of Antarctica d’Urville was 

faced with the same inclement weather as Lieutenant 

Wilkes, After a number of harrowing experiences he 
beat a hasty retreat from the hostile shores. 


From d’Urville’s Official Report 


suspicious of the enormous quantities of 

fuel oil that Japanese whaleships were 
loading for their voyages down to the 
Antarctic whaling grounds. Just as our 
own scrap iron continued to go to Japan 
even after the European wing of the Axis 
was already engaged in war, so the Dutch 
had no legal means to stop this oil export, 
even though there could not be much ~ 
doubt that it was being stored somewhere _ 
on the fringe of the Antarctic for future 
strategic uses. Today, Jap submarines in 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES WILKES 


Lieutenant Charles Wilkes was the commander 
of the Navy’s famous exploratory expedition 
of 1837-1841. Though he discovered the land 
masses of the Antarctic Continent at this time 
its claim was disputed for almost a century. 
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From d’Urville’s Offictal Report 


ling missions by oil stored in ad- 
ance in a shore whaling station on some 
\leak Antarctic island. 

| If in the words of Admiral Byrd, Ant- 
retica looms large in strategic value, it 
j hould be remembered that strategic con- 
Jiderations played no mean part in south- 
jjolar exploration from its very begin- 
ings, and even had a definite bearing on 
e eventual discovery of the seventh con- 
iment. As early as 1756 Charles des 
Brosses, basing has own Histoire des 
Navigations aux Terres Australes largely 
jn Lozier Bouvet’s discoveries below the 
“Antarctic Circle of twenty years earlier, 
jaid, “The most celebrated of modern 
sovereigns will be he who gives his name 
o that Southern World.” 

France as well as England answered 
at challenge with the simultaneous dis- 
ich of de Kerguelen-Termarec and 
Vaptain James Cook. Kerguelan was so 
yrertain that the ice-fields he sighted were 
actually the Antarctic continent that he 
vamed them South France, La France 
Australe. It took a second voyage to 
onvince him that what he had found 
asa mere island, which on second sight 
‘presented such dismal aspects that he 
“changed its name most appropriately to 
Desolation Land. 

+ Cook, though he pierced the mystery 
‘of the Antarctic Quadrant on three dif- 
ferent points, returned doubting that 
“there was any land at all to the south of 
“the seventieth parallel. Yet in 1819 Cap- 
‘tain William Smith reached Valparaiso, 
Welling that, when he was driven far to 
1e south of Cape Horn by adverse 


RIVALS MEET 


_ Dumont @Urville sighted the Antarctic 
'. Coast on the same day as Lieutenant 
) Wilkes, but a few hours later. One of 
- d'Urville’s vessels met one of Wilkes’ 
_ ships but a gale separated them before 
_ they were able to exchange information. 
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winds, he had sighted land. This was 
enough of an inducement for Captain W. 
H. Shirreff, in command of the British 
Navy’s Pacific Station, to charter Smith’s 
brig William and send Master Edward 
Bransfield, with the doughty Smith him- 
self as pilot, to look for the new land in 
the unknown south. 

A few years earlier the British had 
turned the Falkland Islands over to the 
new republic of Argentina, leaving their 
Navy without any base from which to 
control the passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The need for an outpost 
closer to the Horn than either Capetown 
in the east and Sydney on the other side 
was obvious to Shirreff and his officers. 
What Bransfield found, however, was not 
the long-sought continent, but merely the 
South Shetlands, an island group that 
ironically enough had been known for 
years past to the saucy sealers of Ston- 
ington, Connecticut. 

In fact, it was from that bleak archi- 
pelago that one of the Stonington men, 
youthful Captain Nathaniel Palmer, 
reached the Antarctic continent a few 
months later, in November 1820. In‘his 
little forty-eight foot sloop Hero, Palmer 
sailed from Deception Island and “stood 
over for the Land, Course S. b. E., % E.” 

If Palmer was at all aware of the mili- 
tary possibilities of the coast that still 
bears his name, he most certainly was not 
concerned with them. He was looking 
for new seal herds to slaughter, to ship 
their oil home and their skins to China. 

Yet it is Palmer Land to whose stra- 
tegic worth Admiral Byrd recently at- 
tested: ‘Most valuable, probably, would 
be the part (of the Antarctic) called 
Palmer Land, which at some places is 
only a few hundred nautical miles from 
South America’s southern tip. It is a 
veritable reservoir of bays and harbors, 
many ice free for several months of the 
year.” It was on Dundee Island on the 


northern tip of Palmer Land, that Lincoln 
Ellsworth had his base for his famous 
flight to Little America on the Ross Sea. 

A dozen years after Palmer another 
adventurous Yankee sealer, Benjamin 
Morrell, Jr., claiming to have followed 
Weddell’s footsteps on Sandwich Land, 
could forecast the strategic possibilities 
of the as yet unfound continent: “The 
vassals of some petty despot may one 
day place this precious jewel of discovery 
in the diadem of their royal master. 
Would to heaven it might be set among 
the stars of our national banner.” 

Morrell’s patriotic wish was partly re- 
alized. It was the United States Navy’s 
Exploring Expedition sent out in 1838 
that actually sighted the Antarctic main- 
land for the first time. Yet the expedi- 
tion was not serving any imperialistic 
aims. Its first commander, Captain 
Thomas Catesby Jones, who shortly be- 
fore sailing was replaced by Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes, said in his General Order 
No. 1: “In the wide field of polar dis- 
covery there is ample work for all... We 
shall hail as a friend and associate every 
stranger-ship, whether she unfurls the 
Eagles of Russia, the Lion Banner of 
England, or the Tricolored Flag of 
France.” 

However, the same liberalism towards 
fellow-discoverers did by no means moti- 
vate other expeditions that visited the 
southern polar regions at the same time 
or shortly after. When Wilkes returned 
from his four-year cruise in 1842, he was 
confronted with the claim of the French 
explorer Dumont d’Urville that he, and 
not Wilkes, had been the first to sight 
the landmasses of the Antarctic continent. 

And to obscure things even more, there 
were reports that Sir James Clarke Ross, 
the discoverer of the magnetic North Pole, 
guided by Wilkes’ own charts and map 
sketches, had sailed the same course. 

(Continued on page 31) 


From d’Urville’s Official Report 


HE LIVED in Coren To get t there 
from Santa Fe you go through old S 
Cruz (settled in 1598) following’ 
lovely narrow valley up into the Peni 
tente country, passing the little Mora 
standing silent and brooding on the hi 
with the heavy wooden crosses leanii 
against the brown adobe wall castii 
oblique and extravagant shadows. You 
drive on into scattered Chimayo; ar 
then, nine more miles over pinyon dot 
hills, the dry washed-out road leads y 
over a hogback, down a precipito 
grade and drops you suddenly into a lus! 
rate where fresh-growing green things 
and grazing animals proclaim the pres- 
ence of water—the priceless treasure of 
the Southwest. You pass little orchard 
and fields sloping to the mountain stream 
and you see tiny barns, and adobe house 
with portales washed in lavender, bl 
and yellow. 
Then you are in Cordova, a tiny na 
tive village tucked away with its coo 
water in that arid landscape, maintain= — 
ing its foreign-ness and self-sufficiency. 
How long it has been there no one seems 
to know but it looks as though it ha 
v been there forever. t, 
Taylor Museum, Colorado Springs Unless you are going on to Truchas 

oo oe | or up the impossible hill to Cundiyo you 

are probably going to see the family of 
José Dolores Lopez. Now that he is 
longer living your visit will be to his gift 
ed family, as children and grandchildren” 
carry on the tradition of wood working — 
that has existed among them for four — 
generations. A visitor in the early days 
used to be something of an event. Whe 
the car appeared the news was carried — 
quickly by scampering children, and the 
entire family would hurry from their va 
rious houses all smiling and shyly wel- 
coming. 
I first saw José Lopez the summer 1 
was delegated to go to the mountain vile Ms 
lages to interview certain craftsmen who | 
had been invited to send their wares te 
the “Native Market” during the Santa Fe — 
Fiesta. This ‘“‘market,”’ fostered by Mary 
Austin and Frank Applegate and carried 
on later by others, was a successful effort 
to revive the fast disappearing Spanish 
Colonial Arts. The need was not only t 
preserve the old patterns but to find a 
market for the output of these native 
people whose instinct for decoration an 
inherent artistry derives from the genius 
of the New Mexican Spanish Coloni 
craftsmen. 
I had been told Mr. Lopez had muc 
to contribute, but as he stood in his door- 
way, so like a patriarch, surrounded b 
his children and grandchildren, ! knew v 
only that here was “a good man” in 
old Biblical sense and I forgot that I 


THE Woop 
CARVER OF 
CORDOVA 


by Elizabeth Sage Hare 


José Lopez stands here beside his carving 


“Our Lady of Light.” 


N 

“The Death Cart” was de- 
signed to be used in the 
Easter Penitente ceremonies. 


- 
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come on business. However, graciously welcomed, we 
entered the door beneath the wooden wings of a great 
stylized spread eagle, the work of his hands, and stepped 
into the small room where his carvings were gathered. 

If you went to Cordova in the spring there was al- 
ways much to see—the whole winter’s output; but in 
the fall there would be little left but the small animals 
cut while Lopez was at his summer’s work in the fields, 
Opening and closing the ditches and waiting for the 
parched earth to become moist and fertile. At these 
times he always carried in his pocket a piece of cedar 
or pine which he would fashion into something for his 
own pleasure, and for the delight of others. 

The seasons and what they bring are all important 
in New Mexico. In early summer the orchards and 
fields are tended and constant irrigation is necessary. By 
July apricots, the earliest crop, are sun-drying on the 
flat roofs of the adobe houses. In the fall apples and 
squash take their place, and great streamers of scarlet 
chili, brightening the whole valley, hang from the ends 
of vegas, and onions and corn and squash are ‘piled in 
colorful order on the tiny portales. There is no place 
in the world where crops are more intimately a part of 
family life. All is scrupulously gathered from the 
raeagre sources of supply and secured against the hard 
winter which, in spite of better roads, still isolates these 
small villages, and so, the life is led today much as it 
was in the time of the early settlements 

José Lopez’ father was a carpenter. He taught his 
son his trade. ‘At thirteen the boy was already carving 
the Spanish Colonial furniture one still sees in the old 
homes of the native people. Later it delighted him to 
find this furniture in the houses in Sania Fe. 

He had a great feeling for animals. He carved pigs, 
dogs, squirrels, beavers, a whole orchestra of cats, and 
many birds in every conceivable form of flight, with a 
tracery of feathers incised like beautiful drawing; all 
were delicate, humorous or robust according to the cre- 
ature’s essential quality, with the artist’s own gift added 
to emphasize it. The playfulness and humor he put into 
his animals was undoubtedly a release for him and for 
the others who shared the rugged and sparse life of his 
native village. 

With his carved boxes, towel racks, and even frames 
for screen doors, he showed an artist’s imagination. The 
same craftsmanship and creative fancy went into the 
figures of saints which his friend, Frank Applegate, later 
encouraged him to try. Lopez was a Penitente. He ap- 
proached with a deeply religious feeling this new period 
of his work. 

The story of the earlier wooden saints in New Mexico 
is a long one. In the Spanish Colonial times these re- 
ligious figures were carved by the people under the 
padre’s direction ; some of the churches boasted of saints 
brought from Spain itself. The New Mexican santos 

(Continued on page 32) 


José Lopez was particularly ingenious and imaginative 
in his carving of birds and animals, 


In “The Flight Into Egypt” Joseph carried a leather 


ings of the infant Jesus and his mother. Mary rides on a New Mexica 
burro. 


Ernest Knee 


box to hold the belong- 
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“The Tree of Life” and “Adam and Eve” 
are perhaps José Lopez’ most intricate work. 


In the center of the tree Satan may be 
peering malignly between the leaves 
the serpent curled around the trunk. 


In its naive charm “San Antonio” 

is typical of the many religious 

figures carved by José Lopez dur- 

ing his life time. In Spanish Colo- 

nial times these figures were 

carved under the direction of the 
priest. 
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Malta possesses many archi- 
tectural treasures which have 
been ruined or destroyed by 
bombs. This is what hap- 
pened when a bomb struck 
the historic church of Our 
Lady of Victory, built by the 
Knights of Malta. 


ae 


MALTA THE : 


INVINCIBLE 


Photographs Courtesy of British Information Service 


Lord Gort as Commander-in-Chief and Governor of Malta 
presents the George Cross to the island’s chief justice 
who accepts it for the people. 


i] 

The harbor at Valletta 
jis one of the finest, as 
well as one of the 
‘most strategically im- 
|portant, in the Medi- 
terranean. 


Though raids have damaged all 
the surrounding buildings, the 
statue of Queen Victoria in the 
center, of Valletta remains un- 
touched. 


Above and at the right are typical pic- 
tures of the devastation that is Malta 
today. 


MALL wonder that, in a ceremony 
unique in British history, King 
i © George VI awarded the George Cross to 
. every man, woman and child on th 
1 


i island of Malta. The George Cross is 
the civilian equivalent of the Victoria 


fete Cross and the highest honor of its kind 
the British Crown can confer. And how 
| well the people of Malta deserve this 
ie honor! Tiny Malta has undergone twice 
as many bombings as England. The 

i Luftwaffe has completely destroyed 9,000 
\7 houses and damaged 17,000 more. Last 
winter three hundred bombs a day were 
1\ dropped on this island. Yet at no time 
did the courage of the people falter, and 

_ —-despite everything Malta continued its 
incessant attacks on Axis shipping and 

. on Italian installations. “An unsinkable 
aircraft carrier,” Malta has made a heroic 
and invaluable contribution to victory in 


‘North Africa. 
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DOMESTIC 


iIDWEL ON A 


WILD LIFE 


REFUGE 


by Hugh H. Schroeder 4 


With photographs by the author 
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MAMA GOES FOR A WALK 


Raising a family is a cooperative venture on the 
part of avocet parents and each of them takes its 
turn sitting on the nest and raising the young 
when they are hatched. Here Papa Avocet is carry- 
ing on the job of incubation while his mate 
stretches her legs. The remarkable feature about 
the avocet is its long slender bill. The bird’s 
plumage is black and white. its legs long and its 
feet webbed. 


| ui i 

/ CHE. FEEDING 
‘;ROUNDS 

4s seek for their 
ja marshy ground 
_ their long beaks 
“tare small crus 
jas and insect 
| larvae. 


JUNIOR COMES HOME 


|\While the male adjusts two unhatched eggs before 
settling down on the nest a little one only a few 
hours old scurries back from a short exploratory trip 
fo get under the fluffy feathers where it will feel safe. 


\i PROUD PARENTS 


» Mr. and Mrs. Avocet seem to be pretty proud of the 
> |i st chick to emerge from the carefully tended eggs. 
~ tin this picture the V-shaped marking on the bird’s 
Bete plumage is clearly seen. 


FEW WILD LIFE photographers have had things as easy as I did 
the first time I tried to secure photographs of avocets at their nest. 
Ordinarily it takes a lot of time and a goodly stock of patience to 
secure intimate close-up photos of wild birds at their nests. When 
such a willing subject as Papa Avocet comes along, it gives a fellow a 
grand and glorious feeling—something which helps one to forget the 
failures of the past. 

It all happened shortly after making the acquaintance of the avocets 
in the Bear River marshes, a Federal Wildlife Refuge, north of Great 
Salt Lake, Utah. A small colony of these long-legged, curve-billed 
birds had placed their nests on the shoulders of a dirt road in the 
marshland. One trustful bird had even nested in the middle of the 
roadway, where occasional autos had to pass over the nest. Nonethe- 
less, this bird and its mate successfully raised a brood of young ones. 

One of the nests held two eggs and a tiny chick, newly emerged 
from its cramped quarters inside the egg. Near this nest a canvas 
covered blind was set up to shelter photographer and camera. My 
companion, John Storer, entered the blind to try to record the home 
life of the avocets with his movie camera. When he left the blind 
I moved in with my Graflex. 

Almost before I had succeeded in setting up the camera on a tripod 
and adjusting it so the lens pointed through one of the peepholes, 
Papa Avocet was marching out of the shelter of the marsh vegetation 
to make his inspection of the-avocet nursery. His more cautious 
mate looked on from a distance of several yards. 

In many of my experiences with photographing wild birds at their 
nests, I have found the female the more venturesome of the pair, while 
the male remained in the background. But in this case it was just 
the opposite. Since both birds shared in the household duties, it may 
have just been papa’s turn to look after junior, and to incubate the two 
remaining eggs. Anyway he was most helpful in posing for me in a 
variety of positions. If he had been able to know what I wished him 
to do before the lens, he could not have cooperated more fully. 

The little avocet chick had wandered just outside the nest when 
papa returned to take up his home duties. The handsomely adorned 
male walked over to the eggs, shading them from the June sun. 
Stooping over the two speckled treasures to inspect them, he called to 
baby to come back to the nest. Being quite a well behaved youngster, 
even though only a few hours old, the little one came back promptly. 
Meanwhile its parent was using its long bill to adjust the remaining 
eggs before settling down to incubate them. 

After a while the little one must have found the temperature a bit 
too warm, or else he wanted to get more air than was available under 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE SILVER CITY OF POTOSI — 


Behind the city of Potosi rises the’! 
huge mountain from which’ the 
conquistadors took the fabulous — 
sums of silver which enriched their — 
rnother country and enabled them — 
to outfit the armada. Today this 
mountain produces something far 
more valuable than silver—the tin 
now so essential to the war ma- 

chines of democracies. 


BOLIVIA-LAND OF TIN AND PARADOY 


ACCORDING TO THE LATEST census, Bolivia with a population of 3,457,000 inhabitants, 
is, next to Paraguay, the most sparsely settled republic in Latin America. The lack of a 
seacoast—again like Paraguay—and the additional difficulty of constructing mountain routes 

s the fate Andes to the Pacific, have contributed to the slow growth of the population. 
everal of the largest cities of Bolivia are located at altitudes of twelve and thirteen 
Rape feet. More than half of the country’s 150 larger communities are built at an 
altitude exceeding eleven thousand feet! ; 

La Paz, the capital, for example, is exactly 12,000 feet above sea level. 

The people of Bolivia by no means are compelled to live at this dizzy altitude, spending 
their lives shivering, on top of the world, for the most part inhabiting a naturally desolate 
rocky plateau, called the altiplano. The altiplano occupies an area of about 45,000 square 
miles. The total area of Bolivia is 450,000 square miles, nine-tenths of which lies among 
hot rich tropical valleys, called yungas and broad fertile plains or grazing lands, known as 
llanos. The former stretch deep into the depths of little known jungle clear of the borders 
of Brazil. The latter wander off indefinitely into the Chaco region over which Bolivia and 
Paraguay have fought such futile and bloody wars. 

Why have both the brown Indian and the white man deserted a vast fertile area nestled 
close to the warm breast of the Equator to make their homes in a cold desolate region aloof 
among the clouds? 

Seeking an explanation to Bolivia’s Number One Paradox, I set out from the Pacific 
seacost of Peru. For the greater part of two days out of Arequipa, our tiny railroad train 
climbed into the loftiest inhabited region of the Andes. We reached our highest railway 
point at Crucero Alto, 14,688 feet. We spent the night at Juliaca, Peru, which is only 12,- 
551 feet above sea level. Nevertheless, I went to bed with the first and only severe attack 
of soroche, or mountain sickness, that I have ever suffered. On one occasion, I spent ten 
dreadful days staggering around with eardrums bursting and pulses pounding at close to 
three miles and a quarter up above the friendly Pacific. I was constantly oppressed by fear- 
ful hallucinations, especially when I lay down, The mere weight of a coverlet on my heav- 
ing chest to ward off the everpresent chill would set me to gasping for breath. 

At such uncomfortable moments I wailed, “Why does anybody choose to live up here 
above the clouds in torment, when they’ve got four hundred thousand square miles of 
tropical paradise wilderness down yonder somewhere?” 

“Prehistoric Indians, Incas, Spanish conquistadors and latterly American capitalists, were 
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THE FESTIVAL OF COPACABANA 


Whenever possible the Indians of Bolivia mitigate the hardship and dreariness of their 
lives with colorful pageantry. Here, outside of the city of Copacabana, dancers and 
musicians are beginning to gather for a celebration in honor of the Virgin. 


Fenn Jacobs, Three Lion 


up here on a-treasure hunt,” they 
told me. “They got a second wind, and 
continually enduring 
The altiplano is the 


remained here, 


Id’s ee monument to human 
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er housing. What was the explanation? 

The question was relayed ta _my room 
steward, who answered it as I was turn- 
ing in for the night after promenading 
the deck for an hour watching our little 
steamboat in the clouds make its way 
among some of the highest mountain 
peaks in the world. 

“Phess: Ollanta was brought to the 
nearest Pacific seaport and then trans- 
ported piece by piece on the railroad to 
Lake Titicaca, where she was assembled 
and put into service.” 

“But what about the S. S. Yavari, 
the company’s oldest ship, that was put 
into service before the railroad was com- 
pleted 2” 

The room steward smiled. This one 
was so much simpler to answer “Why, 
she was brought up here on the backs of 
Indians and burros; the smaller parts by 
llamas.’ 

Several weeks later, when I made my 
first journey by burro into mid-altiplano, 

I began to understand fully why it had 
seemed strange to my Titicaca room stew- 
ard for a railroad to be hauling burdens 
over the Andes while there were thou- 
sands of Indians about, who had been 
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THE INDIAN QUARTER ATLA PAZ | 


Throughout Bolivia the Indians outnumber the || 
Whites two to one. Among all the peoples in | 
South America the Indian of Bolivia is perhaps 
the most unfortunate. Theirs is a life of un- 
mitigated labor from the time they are old — 
enough to work until their death. Though they 
are by no means a sturdy lot they are cape 


doing nothing else all their lives. For 
days, we met no one but Indians, and not 
so many of them. They were the sole | 
freight, express and general transporters 
of the region. Up there on the dismal 
roof of the world, where the wheels of 
wagons were unknown and there were) || 
no roads for motor cars, tireless Indians — 
shared burdens with burros, alpacas and 
llamas, just as though: they were one of 
them. Often, just sitting in my cradle- 4) 
like saddle nearly exhausted at the end — 
of ine day, I have looked up to see Out 


still trotting along on foot! 

“T’ve seen indians loping into Cochaa 
bamba with rough-hewn heavy cedat 
planks on their shoulders that they had 
brought all the way from the forests of 
Amazonia, a. week’s journey off,” 


. THE PRADO IN THE CAPITAL 


| La Paz stands at an ‘altitude of 12,000 feet 
| above sea level. Many of the houses date from 
| the times of the conquistadors but the city also 
| prides itself on a number of handsome modern 
| buildings and particularly on its handsome Prado. 
Along it are some of the city’s finest residences 
_and in the background towers the mighty snow 
| ; capped peak of Mt, IIlimani. 


\ traveling companion, a C. B. S. corre- 
| spondent who had been living ten years 
on the altiplano informed me. “And I’ve 
_ good reason for believing the oft-told tale 
of the Aymara Indian iceman who hur- 
| ried off to the distant glacier and chipped 
off a hundred pounds of ice the night 
before to make an early morning city de- 
livery!’ 
I found the Bolivian Indian to be one 
of the most extraordinary human beings 
} I ever encountered; so weak and yet so 
"strong. 
, “These fellows were once the ruling 
? Children of the Sun,” continued my com- 
— panion. “They were bowed down by the 
- conquest and have never had sufficient 
‘spunk to rise against their conquerors.” 
_ The loneliest sight I ever saw, a half- 
_ day’s journey from shelter, was that of 
4 


a solitary shepherd perched on a high 
rock staring at the distant primeval gla- 
cier that had been our companion for two 
days. His busy half-numbed fingers were 
knitting a cap with ear-tabs worn by the 
Andeans. Occasionally, he would pause 
and look around and fit a smooth stone 
into his sling to correct: the misbehayior 
of a member of his flock. He slept in 
their midst at night to keep warm. More 
than once, I saw children and grown-ups 
pattering back and forth barefoot to the 
outside domed mud ovens where they 
did their cooking and baking in snow up 
to their ankles. The plight of the Bo- 
livian Andean Indian was the most dis- 
tressing social spectacle I saw on the 
whole continent. 

“They have stubbornly stuck to these 
super-highlands despite a pitiful lack of 
food and fuel,” the correspondent ex- 
plained. ‘What little fuel they have 
comes from the resinous tola bushes, oc- 
casional cactus, moss and the dried dung 
of their animals.” ; 

A single night in a posada, or native 
inn, was enough for me. It was window- 
less and nearly airtight. There was no 
chimney to let out the smoke of the fire 


built on stones in the center of the single 
large room. The murky gloom of the in- 
terior was intensified by a smoky coal-oil 
lamp. The place was a happy hunting 
ground for fleas, lice and bloodsucking 
ticks. 

No wonder the Indios lessened their 
discomfort and the weight of their in- 
sufferable burdens by continuously chew- 
ing upwards of six thousand tons of coca 
leaves a year, and fell such beastly vic- 
tims to the lethe of alcoholic stimulants! 

No matter which direction I took in 
Bolivia I encountered Indians. At the 
smallest station on the railway there was 
always a group of squatting squaws, 
usually with knitted or woven articles and 
food for sale, which they made no effort 
to sell, On every train was a second 
class coach filled with Indian passengers. 
The car was like a garden of variegated 
flowers, freshly fertilized. The seats ran 
lengthwise, like four long benches; one 
on either side of the carriage and a double 
row down the center, the passengers sit- 
ting back to back. Everybody was tfeed- 

eg; the mothers. from earthen pots, the 
babies suckling. Whenever the train 
stopped, they all climbed out and came 
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back with an ample additional supply of food. 

It was the same in La Paz, the capital. Indians 
colored every perspective. Passers-by were mainly 
Indians. They trudged along in a continuous 
stream, usually in the gutter, single fle. They went 
along in family groups; the husband walked ahead, 
empty-handed; the derbied-wife followed, carrying 
the ubiquitous load on her back under her volumin- 
ous shawl that always included a baby. " 

La Paz is built on the sides of a steep hill, with 
the main thoroughfares like the layers of a cake, 
the buildings giving the appearance of standing on 
one another’s shoulders. While I gasped my way 
from one layer to another, up streets often too steep 
for a taxi or a tram to travel, Indian burden bearers 
hurried past me, as though speed would shorten the 
distance. 

Like every other gathering place throughout the 
capital, the markets were highly colored with Indian 
life—or half-breed Cholos—who outnumbered the 
white population two to one. Practically all the 
merchants were Chola women. Beside food com- 
modities, they offered hand-woven gay costumes 
toppéd off with the familiar brown derby, or white- 
painted straw hats with stove-pipe crowns. ‘There 
was a market in the alley just around the corner 
from the hotel that made a specialty of shoes. Big 
open baskets lined the sidewalk filled, it would seem, 
with all the discarded, misfit women’s shoes in the MINING TIN 
world. Chola customers, who only a few years be- Most of the work in the tin mines of Bolivia is done by Indian 


f B : : : women, Before it is smelted tin is a rock known as barilla. 
fore had paddled about the streets in bare, bunion- This must’ be: shipped tov tha.coast anceainen semmeamreads tee 


less feet, pored for hours over the piles of gaudy, ocean to be smelted in the United States or elsewhere. 
incredible footwear, fascinated and seemingly un- 
certain whether or not their budget could take on 
another pair. The Indian men stuck to their comfortable sandals, certain tin deposits were worked by the Incas many years a 
fashioned out of discarded automobile tires. When the rubber fore the time he came to the country. 

famine reaches them they will go back to bare feet. For centuries, the tin mines of Bolivia began to occupy 

When I left La Paz I too set out on a hunt for the treasure moderate attention, but it was not until modern railway trans- 
that had always been the alpha and omega of man’s extraordinary portation made the marketing of ore on a large scale a possi- 
devotion to the wretched heights of Bolivia. bility that capital became sufficiently interested to undertake 

Father Alonzo de Barra, curate of Potosi, in 1640, wrote that the development costing millions of dollars. 

It was in the early nineties that the railways be- 
gan to tap the remote mineral regions of Bolivia. 
Ofuro, Potosi and other sections in turn felt and ‘ 
benefited from the improved transportation to the 4 
outside world. In the case of the Caracoles Tin 
Company, an aerial cable tramway, supported by 
nearly a half hundred towers, transports the crude 
ore from mine to mill. It is the highest cable 
road in the world, operating at 16,000 feet above — 
sea level, across snow-covered peaks, dizzy ra- 
vines and almost perpendicular mountainsides, 
for a distance of six miles, at a cost of $50,000 a 
mile. 

In fact, but a few years ago, the present right a 
of way of all these railways were but rough trails 
traversed by llama and mule caravans. 

I took the twice-a-week train for Oruro, ae 

(Continued on page 34) 


PUEBLO OF LAJA a 


Save for this splendid church there is as 
little to admire in the typical Indian : 
village of Laja about twenty miles 
northwest of La Paz. Despite the dif- 
ficulties of shipping materials into the 
high Andes, Spaniards contrived to 
build churches and convents as fine as 
any to be found elsewhere in South 

i cae America. 
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ni ea States. 
held islands were made by 
navy bombers from Dutch 


se «of its interesting com- 
and because it is one of the 
t primary bases in the 
es, this appeared to be a 
tation for me to visit and 
typical of our new naval 
bases in the United States. 
can’t get into the air 
the positive statement I 
sides when I began inquir- 
an. I. was told not even 
ormula nor my sister Eileen 
/ me past the main gate, be- 
nayy is an efficient organiza- 
is taking no chances on 


that military strongholds do 
the idea of visits by private 
during war time, but I was 
to get in. And I succeeded. 
student in the University of 
I succeeded in getting an 
ent for a press interview 
commanding officer, Captain 


shed-looking man on the early 
of middle age, and his smile coun-, 
ted the awe I felt when I saw 
e four gold stripes on each sleeve. 
| asked him to explain the expanded 
thea’ accelerated naval aviation pro- 
ram which has - spread over the 
“prairies as well as from coast to coast. 
tle told how the entrance require- 
ments had been eased off for the naval 
proeram in order to fill the ever-grow- 
ing need for naval fliers, but added 
‘hat their training is just as thorough 
and efficient as it ever was. 
‘We're getting some of the best 
pilot material into the navy now,” 
pdegraft said. “For awhile the army 
i as getting a greater part of it, but 
we have lowered our restrictions and 
“now have thousands on the waiting 
list. And I presume that under the 
‘new manpower program we will be 
+ ell taken care of.” 
| ‘The base at Norman is a primary 
‘school, which is the second of three 
_jsteps in flight training. In order that 
the: thorough training which it offers 
<an be completed in three months, the 
{pace ‘it sets for the air cadets is fast 
ie d streamlined. 
eae typical day begins at five-thirty in 
the tnorning. Although the cadets have 
“|just knocked off eight hours of sleep, 
ak that’s no more than a sufficient amount 
lof rest, considering the strenuous 
a activity they are engaged in during the 
; ae . Every minute is allotted. Rigor- 
jous calisthenics are begun the minute 
| they jump from bed. Then there’s 
i _ marching on the parade ground, Be- 
i fore daybreak, half of the group be- 
| gins flying lessons. 
|) “Tt seems funny,” observed one 
cadet, “to start the day off flying by 
Anette ae 
or many, it is their rst trip up in 
plane. The instructors, who are 
vy commissioned officers, train four 
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ous physically, cadets are kept in 
air for less than an hour at first. 
ly, this time is expanded to 
and a half, After the future 


d begins to “set the feel” ae the 
is s allowed to solo, ee is, to 


Raids against 


nts each. Since flying is quite 


ch pels awe 


RAIRIE SAILORS IN OKLAHOMA 
: ( Continued from page 11) 


take the plane off the ground, circle, 
and come back and land it. This is 
usually allowed after the cadet has 
had seven or more hours of instruction 
in the air. 

“The planes we use are of different 
models,’ Updegraff said, “but they are 
all primary trainers, with only the 
basic instruments necessary for ele- 
mentary flying.” 

As students advance they are taught 
plane acrobatics in order to know pre- 
cisely how to control the ship. Finally, 
they are given a bit of experience at 
night flying and formation flying in 
groups of three. 

Ground school is just what its name 
implies. It means going to school in 
class rooms with teachers, blackboards 
and books. Only in these the teachers 
are naval officers, and the books bear 
titles concerning such subjects as 
power plants, navigation, aerology, 
gunnery and the theory of flight. 

Aircraft recognition éxplained with 
visual aids, both movies and _ stills, 
teaches them to distinguish quickly 
and at a distance one type of plane 
from another, so that they need never 
doubt whether an approaching plane 
is an enemy or not. In communica- 
tions, cadets are taught numerous 
ways to signal, so that if the plane 
radio fails, visual methods can be used 
for sending messages. 

Evening finds each cadet poring 
over the material given him to learn 
during the day. The study hall which 
he attends is well ordered because 
there isn’t time for play. He knows 
he must learn quickly or be “washed 
out.” 

At nine o'clock, books are put away, 
and the cadet is given a precious half 
hour during which he can do as he 
pleases. But at nine-thirty when most 
civilians are just settling down to 
listen to the radio for the evening, 
it’s “lights out” for the cadets. Nor 
do they seem to mind it, for aching 
muscles need rest. 

Training for the strenuous life they 
lead was begun at one of the four pre- 
flight schools which are scattered 
throughout the country. The “tough- 
ening up” process mostly consisting 
of physical conditioning and drilling 
has hardened them, but actual flying in 
primary school is exceedingly strenu- 
ous. It is hoped that physical train- 
ing will not only delay fatigue, but 
will increase each flier’s endurance 
for high altitude work. Therefore, 
even in primary flight training, strenu- 
ous recreations, consisting of exercises 
such as tumbling and running obstacle 
courses, is required each day. It is 
for this reason that the largest swim- 
ming pool in Oklahoma is now being 
constructed at the base. There are also 
facilities for basketball, horseback rid- 
ing, bowling, and many other games, 
most of which require team work. An 
emphasis on boxing, wrestling, and 
commando training teach the cadets 
to get over obstacles rapidly, and to 
be adept at fierce hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. 

Although the first world war was 
fought in individual combat, fliers are 
now taught co-operation, so as to act 
as a unit. 

“We're coming right along with our 
training here,” Updegraff concluded, 
“Oklahoma prairies are serving the 
navy’s purpose in admirable fashion.” 


‘continent. 


GLOBAL STRATEGY AND THE SEVENTH — 


CONTINENT 
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Where Wilkes and the Frenchman 
claimed to have made their respec- 
tive landfalls of Cape Hudson and 
the Cote Clarie, there was in reality 
nothing but ice and open water, Ross 
declared. 

D’Urville was no longer alive and 
able to defend his own claim. He had 
died in a train accident near Paris a 
month before Wilkes reached home. 
Ross’. final report had not yet been 
published. But tongues began wag- 
ging nevertheless. There was a lot 
of shoulder shrugging and even some 
open sneering at Wilkes’ claims. Was 
there any land at all in the Antarctic 
Ocean? Had not James Cook as early 
as 1775 “demonstratively proved the 
non-existence of any undiscovered 
continent” in those waters? 

Eyen though the Royal Geographic 
Society, by tendering him its Foun- 
der’s Medal, made at least partial 
amends for the harm wagging tongues 
had done and_ officially sanctioned 
Wilkes’ discovery claims, it was not 
until almost sixty years later that the 
Belgian de Gerlache actually set food 
on the Antarctic continent, to prove it 
was really there. Yet even Scott, re- 
turning in 1904 from the Ross Sea, 
still maintained that “Wilkes Land” 
eastward of d’Urville’s Adelie Land 
was non-existent. And as late at 1934 
Dr. D. Mawson, one of the leaders 
of the Australian Antarctic expedi- 
tion, concluded “that Wilkes appears 
to have regarded as land, in some of 
his chartings, extensive shelf-ice or 
flat-topped berg formations.” 

However, bit by bit Wilkes’ claims 
were proven as successive expeditions 
followed his footsteps. Still, there 
remained the claim of d’Urville that 
he had sighted the land a day ahead 
of Wilkes. It was not until a very 
few years ago that the surprisingly 
simple answer was found which defi- 
nitely established Wilkes as the first 
discoverer of that large part of the 
Antarctic coastline that bears his name. 
After careful scrutiny and comparison 
of Wilkes’ and d’Urville’s official re- 
ports, logbooks and other documentary 
evidence, Rear Admiral J. E. Palls- 
bury of the United States Navy found 
the solution of the problem in that 
puzzle to all amateur navigators and 
armchair sailors, the International 
Dateline. 

Both explorers, Admiral Pallsbury 
explained, crossed the 180th meridian 
from east to west. Wilkes promptly 
dropped a day in his reckoning, “in 
order to make our time correspond to 
that of the Eastern Hemisphere.” 
D’Urville, on the other hand, made no 
such change, with the result that, ac- 
cording to his reckoning, it was still 
the afternoon of January 18, 1840, 
when he sighted the Cdte Clarie, 
which Wilkes had seen in the morn- 
ing of the same day. Yet Wilkes’ 
calendar date had been the nineteenth 
of January. 

On the discoveries of Wilkes and 
Palmer the United States could base a 
good claim of priority over the claims 
seven other nations have meanwhile 
put forth for portions of the seventh 
The very existence of such 
claims may come as a surprise to 
many who only know of Antarctica 
that it has the most inclement weather 
in the world. Yet even the Antarctic 


weather could be put to strategic ad- 
vantage, a fact of which the Nazis 
were well aware when they provided 
their little naval base there with a 
meteorological station. 


Ever since the first permanent ob- 
servation stations were established 
within the Arctic Circle sixty years 
ago, meteorological science has been 
aware that certain meteorological 
phenomena in the Polar Basin were 
followed by certain kinds of weather 
in the rest of the northern hemis- 
phere. That knowledge, though by no 
means complete, is already permitting 
long-distance weather forecasting with 
a high degree of certainty. The ad- 
vantages of such forecasts to all kinds 
of industry, especially to agriculture, 
are obvious. Even more obvious is 
the close relationship between war 
and weather, : 


For the South Polar regions no 
comparative mass of meteorological 
data has as yet been accumulated. 
But the definite relationship between 
the weather of Antarctica and that 
of other parts of the world was un- 
equivocally established in 1925, when 
particularly heavy “calving” of ice- 
bergs in the Antarctic Ocean was fol- 
lowed by an abnormal development of 
the otherwise weak EI Nino current 
along the coasts of Peru and Ecuador, 
accompanied by simultaneous rainfalls 
over parts of the Peruvian desert 
where rains had not fallen in decades. 
Then too, for a number of years the 
British Admiralty has maintained 
meteorological stations in the Indian 
Ocean, whose observations permitted 
to predict well in advance the seasonal 
rainfall during the summer monsoon 
in India and its influence on rice 
planting and harvesting. That the 
ocean currents on whose movements 
these predictions were based, were in 
turn greatly influenced by the drift of 
Antarctic ice, is now well established. 

There are also very definite eco- 
nomic considerations behind the vari- 
ous contradictory claims to parts of 
Antarctica. Coal has been found be- 
neath the heavy ice crust that covers 
most of the Antarctic mainland. Cop- 
per, silver, zinc have also been found 
as well as molybdenum, that recently 
discovered mineral that to an ever 
increasing degree is taking the part of 
tungsten in the hardening of steel for 
implements and machine parts. And 
the geological possibilities of the sev- 
enth continent are by no means ex- 
hausted. Chile pointed out, when pre- 
senting its own Antarctic claim to the 
Havana Conference of 1940, that it is 
not unlikely that petroleum also may 
be found there. 


However, the adjustment of these 
contradictory claims on the Antarctic 
will have to wait until after the war. 
For the time being it is primarily the 
strategic possibilities of that nether 
polar world that are of vital interest 
to the United Nations. Considering 
the eventuality of the great major 
naval battle that would wipe the 
Rising Sun flag and with it the hooked 
cross of Hitler off the waters of the 
world, Admiral Byrd said: “Ant- 
arctica would come in as a pivot from 
which we could guard and control 
both the South Atlantic and the South 
Pacific.” 
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tion brought a beat, they took agneul- 
tural instruments, plows and other 
gear that they would need for the ex- 
pleitation of the “riches of the Gala- 
pagos”; some even brought bicycles! 

Can you picture the disillusionment 
when these hardy people came into 
view re Galapagos for the first 
time and saw—“the land where 100- 
QOO people might easily live from the 
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soil.” Death, that constant Companion 
of Galapacos ventures, began at once. 
There were fights. The colony broke 
up and separated en twe islands, 
Charles and Indefatigable. Some of 
the colonisis erected a fish-cannery, 
but er once canned a can. The 


evening it generated steam 
lew up, killmg two of the 


l The rest of the colony 
were completely disillusioned. Only 
emained behind and of these 


rewned while trying to 
: the tricky lagoons of the 
nd their graves mark the 
idemy Bay on the beaches 


of Indefaticable. One by one the col- 
omists stele away. 

Then in Germany, in 1931, a dentist, 
Dr. Frie itter, became suddenly 
Galapagos-rminded. Over the stretch 
ef the sea, the Galapagos madness 
came on him. “A paradise,” he rhap- 
sodized, “away from post-war Ger- 
many. He left his wife and took 
with him as a companion Fraulein 

; Dere Korewin. te share his Eden. So 
among the rack piles af Charles 
Island, m the higher reaches of the 
ns h his home. Ritter, I 


s never happy, 
cunts 


never con- 
or rather 
nt, begam at once. 
came to visit the 
and his way of life 
Dp publicized. He wrote an 
American magazine on 
e.”” and that brought 
Ss to the same tsland. 
w = veteran named \Witt- 
ith his family. Friction 
hegan at once between the two but 
worse was to befall them. Suddenly 
; out of the sky came Baroness Eloise 
- Wagner, who at once proclaimed her- 
self, “The Queen of the Islands.” As 
4 hefttine “nobih she brought her 
own court along, Robert Philippson 
and Alfred Lorentz. Trouble began 
not only between the three groups but 
within her own party as well. Lorentz 
suddenly appeared one night at Rit- 
ter’s camp to say that a “yacht” had 
taken the Baroness and Phillipson 
away. It had been known to all that 
Lorentz, the Baroness and Phillipson 
had quarreled bitterly. There was no 


i him, 
was widely 
article for 


pen 
nty 
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are often crude. but have a naive 
beauty, 
racted by the imtegrity of folk art 
which transcends itself under re 
hgieus feeling. These saints play an 


active part m the life of the people 


especial blessing to bestew, some fa- 
muiliar Oecupation te oversee. There 
is San Ysidro, the patron saint of all 
faraung, San Francisco the fisher- 
man, and the child saint, little Santo 


appealing to all who are at- } 


et New Mexico, each saint has an} 


doubt in Ritter’s mind that Parente 
had murdered his companions. Lor- 
entz tarried for a while with Dr. Rit- 
ter, growing worse and worse as time 
wore on, 

Crazed either with his deeds or 
with his own disturbed soul the Curse 
gnawed at him until, happily for the 
“Eden,” a Norwegian colonist and a 
small Ecuadorian boy came to Charles 
Island in their small eraft, Dynamite. 
Lorentz negotiated with them to take 
him to Chatam Island in time to catch 
the sailing vessel San Cristobal on its 
semi-yearly trip to the mainland. 
When last seen alive these three in the 
little vessel Dynamtte were seen head- 
ing for Chatam Island, the port of 
call. But the Islands of Enchantmént 
do not differentiate between large and 
small, black or white. The little 
motor failed somewhere along the 
line, and slowly, relentlessly, the craft 
was borne on the Galapagos currents 
to Marchena Island, one hundred 
miles north of Chatam. The boat 
just disappeared ; the islanders sought 
for the crew and gave them up for 
lost. Then one day a tuna fisher, the 
Chicken of the Sea, out from San 
Diego, saw a distress signal on the 
beach of Marchena islands; attached 
to a high pole was a bit of-cloth. A 
boat put ashore and found two mum- 
mified bodies. These were identified 
as Nogurrud and Lorentz The 
Ecuadorian boy was never found nor 
the little vessel Dynamite. 

Then unrelated, perhaps, or may- 
hap part of the enchanted picture, Dr. 
Ritter suddenly died—of poisoned 
food—so runs the tale. All we know 
is that when the authorities went to 
Charles Island to investigate all these 
deaths, his Paradise-partner, Frau 
Kierwin, was in tears and Dr. Ritter 
in his freshly dug grave. No “yacht” 
ever picked up the Baroness and 
Phillipson. And somewhere and some 
day in the beaches or in some deep 
volcanic fissure of Charles Island our 
soldiers will find their bones, a mute 
testimony of the enchanted ground of 
the Galapagos, or Tortoise Islands. 
Meanwhile as these legends, enchant- 
ments and curses plough through his- 
tory our soldiers are hard at work 
transforming the enchanted cinder- 
heaps into a fortress. So if ever the 
vessels of the Menacing Sun put into 
the Galapagos, they will find more 
than the Galapagos Curse upon them. 
For the armed forces of America 
hold Las Encantadas, and enchant- 
ment or no enchantment they'll hold 
them until the war is won. 
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THE WOOD CARVER OF CORDOVA 


(Continued from page 21) 


Nmo, who runs so many errands 
of mercy that he must have a new 
pair of velvet shoes every Christ- 
mas, and many others. The wooden 
figures are called bulios and the flat 
pamtings are retablos but they are 
all santos. The most complete col- 
lection of these fast-disappearing re- 
ligious art manifestations is in the 
Taylor Museum of the 
Springs Fine Arts Center. 


Lopez made his modern bultos of _ 


_duced. 


Colorado - 


paint and aa tikes ae old one: 


His bultos had immediate récogni- 1 


tion, The first was a San Miguel, 
about two and a half feet high, with 
a flaming sword. It was exhibited in 
Santa Fe and took a prize at the 
fiesta competition. His figure “Our 
Lady of Light” found her way to the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington in 
1934 under the New Mexican Depart- 
ment of the P.W.A. project, and his 
family shows with permissible pride 
the catalogue in which it is repro- 
Adam and Eve he carved of- 
ten, with a sadness of gesture that 
might weil be envied by more tu- 
tored sculptors. The “Garden of 
Eden” is suggested by a curved kind 
of hedge made of posts with strings 
running between on which are strung 
little flowers and leaves delicately 
carved which shake and ‘turn at the 
slightest touch. His “Tree of Life” 
is perhaps his most intricate work, 
covered with leaves and apples all 
put into the branches with tiny pegs 
fitted in holes. In the center of the 
tree, 1f you look carefully, you may 
see Satan peering out, and the ser- 
pent is curled about the trunk. 

The Taylor Museum in Colorado 
Springs owns the “Death Cart,” 
which is used in the Penitente Easter 
ceremonies and is like the one still in 
the litthe church at Trampas. It is 
said that this one was carved by the 
grandfather of Mr. Lopez. Death 


& 


sits in a primitive two-wheeled cart 


THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI'S AFRICAN EMP 
(Continued from page 9) = 


own country, but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent setting. But most of the Arabs 
earn their bread at honest labor: the 
artisan in the town, the farmer in the 
country, the\trader and caravan man 
on the trails. 

In the fall of Tripoli we see the last 
battered symbol of Mussolini’s im- 
perial glory of Africa disappear like 
a desert mirage and the echoes of his 
battle cries “Tunisia !” e 


“Suez ! 
“Djibouti!” — fade into nothingness 
over Tripoli’s sands—sands into which 
Italy has sunk billions of lire. One 
can understand why the British Eighth 
Army found Tripoli damaged to a 
very slight extent and that was done 
largely by the R.A.F., which confined 
its bombings to the harbor works and 
shipping. The Italians had not the 
courage to destroy this diadem in their 
Crown of Empire. Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland, Ethiopia, Tripoli, symbols 
of materialistic ambition for worldly 
power have disintegrated, and an em- 
pire of 1,268,092 square miles, which 
took Italy sixty years to acquire, has 
vanished overnight. 

What of Tripolitania itself, now an 
orphan child dropped into the lap of 
the Atlantic Charter? What of the 
future of this state freed from its 
erstwhile conquerors? Future France 
might care to extend her territory a 
bit eastward. Egypt, with a little urg- 
ing from Britain, might care to ex- 
tend her boundaries westward and split 
the territory with France on the west- 
ern boundary of the province of Cy- 
renaica. ; 

But what of the Tripolitans them- 


arrow “speec y 
ing movement, s 
is to take the part o: 
the Penitente ceremony 
In the earlier days, this c 
cluded a modified  cruci 
some hill of Calvary ne 
rada (the Penitente religic 
The other legend, perhaps 
correct, is that the man 
the arrow was the Judz 
group, the unbeliever, there 
betrayer. 

José Lopez died from. 
ceived by being hit by a 
in his own village street in 

In his native village 
reputation for integrity | 
living accorded to few. § 
ago he had carved and 
own cross; it now stands 
planned it should. He is 
the churchyard of what o 
old Mission, where a very 
graves mark the resting 
Cordova’s great. His life, 
to the Penitente- religion 
with the simple life in the 
mountains, created through | 
eifts things of beauty, hut 
imagination which survive in 
lage and in the homes of t 
sieit guests who visited him, 
least of whom was proud to ce 
friend, : : 
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selves and that long-establishe 
distinguished Moslem. sect, tl 
oussi, whose centers are the re. 
the great Kufra and Siwa 
that of Jerabub? Their rulers o 
ernors are descendants of one- 
greatest of Mohammedans, Sidi 
They are men of — characti 
dignity. 
Hassanein Bey, a Soe 
Idris, is an Egyptian Arab and 
berlain to the late Fuad 1 of 
He is a graduate of Oxt 
author, diplomat and recipient 
Royal Geographic Society’s Med: 
Saharan exploration. Might it 
possible to select such men as. 
nein Bey to cooperate with the 
of the Senoussi, who might p: 
able administrator over a 
formed state, set up as the Re 
the United States of Tripoli, 
ing the provinces or states of Trij 
tania, Cyrene and the Fezzan. 
young member state brought 
new comity of free peoples mig 
be under a temporary American 1 
date or a tri-partite United N 
commission, including an Ameri 
President. Thus its early steps 
representative © government Cc 
guided and nurtured, a sound 
ment of liberation and freedom 
lished. Tripoli may prove to 
only the first test case of the 
tion of the principles | of the . 
Charter, but the ae dem ; 


NNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
‘= _ SPRING PUBLICATION 


e Committee of Selection of The Na- 

| Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 

cing Passport To Treason by Alan 
| as its new, quarterly publication. 

s book, like some other recent selec- 
e falls outside the group of subjects 
ht which the publications of the Club 

al ally deal. Obviously, in this war there 
» fewer books available in the ordinary 
of peacetime travel and explora- 
‘n. It is now our purpose, from time 

\time, to give our members books which 
IL provide a background for war and 
‘1 them where it is being fought, why it 
veing fought and how it is being f ought. 

sport To Treason is a book about the 
sret invasion of our country: it deals 

h a subject no American can ignore: 
vis as exciting as it is timely. 

Here, then, is a drama of these turbu- 
iit days. The stage on which the plot 
i olds extends from Maine to Mexico 
ad from Oregon to Florida. The prin- 
fpal antagonists are the F.B.I. and the 

scret agents of Nazi Germany. Involved 
| pes welfare and mine—the welfare of 

50,000,000 American citizens. 

Long before America entered the war 
te rman spies, saboteurs and secret agents 
pre operating in this country. And many 

these infamous masters of treachery 
te still active, planning to spread terror 
ad panic, to cripple our war production 
‘ad to blow up ships, bridges and rail- 
jad terminals. Here for the first time 
| the inside story. It is the authentic 

cord of what happened before Pearl 
Bohs, of what spies and saboteurs are 
ping today and of what we may expect 
‘vem to do tomorrow. 
| Do you know how near Germans have 
ome to success in some of their diaboli- 
al plans; how frequently the lives of 
I ousands of citizens have been endan- 
ered; how many fanatical plots against 
cur safety have been frustrated? This 
ook answers these questions with names. 
ates and places drawn from government 
fficials and from unpublished govern- 
| “nent. documents. It introduces you to 
ome of the most sinister enemies that 
Beye ever lived within the borders of our 
ountry, mocking our generosity and hos- 
i} vitality. It tells also of how we train our 
_ »wn spies and saboteurs and describes the 
ethods they use to track down the crimi- 
_ials who hesistate at nothing to destroy 
“America. The result is a series of hair- 
- faising episodes in an underground con- 
— fiect no less important to us than the 
_ progress of our armies on their far-flung 
lefields. How the F.B.I. is achieving 
ie brilliant victories in this secret war is 
2 record of superb detective work in 
which every technique known to the pro- 
ession is used and which our most re- 
sourceful detective story writers could not 
qual for intricacy, plot, counter-plot, un- 
imny foresight and breathless suspense. 
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Here are a few of the striking facts 
Passport To Treason reveals. Eight 
months before the Japanese attack, the 
F.B.I. knew that Von Der Osten, Hitler's 
Master Spy, was in possession of military 
secrets about Pearl Harbor upon which 
the offensive was ultimately based. Long 
in advance the F.B.I. knew that eight U- 
boat saboteurs intended to land on the 
Florida and Long Island coasts in June 
1942. The F.B.I. smashed Hitler’s dia- 
bolieal plot to finance his spies and sabo- 
teurs with millions of dollars worth of 
diamonds smuggled into this country from 
the invaded low countries. These are 
only a few of the brilliant achievements 
of J. Edgar Hoover's tireless investiga- 
tions. 

How did they do it? We will learn the 
answer to that query as we join the G- 
men themselves and watch them as they 
follow our secret enemies all over the 
United States. At a hidden short wave 
station with F.B.I. agents posing as spies 
we listen to the messages from the Ges- 
tapo station in Hamburg. We follow a 
German spy to Yellowstone, Park and 
decipher the secrets on paper he had 
burned. 

In an automobile we trail the notorious 
Frederick Ludwig and his pretty secre- 
tary up and down the East Coast while 
they boldly gather data on army camps, 
shipping and factories. We follow a spy 
into Mexico and learn how he transferred 
military secrets to a Japanese submarine. 

For months we keep a sharp watch on 
spies in key positions in our war plants 
spreading our nets ever wider and wider 
so as to make a bigger haul of traitors. 
We follow the fascinating study and re- 
search that enabled the F.B.I. to decipher 
the “unbreakable” Nazi wireless code— 
the most ingenious one in the history of 
cryptography. In Nazi Germany we see 
how Himmler trains his secret agents. 

From the furnace in the German Con- 
sulate in New York we retrieve secret 
Nazi papers that failed to burn. In. the 
British Imperial Censorship Laboratory 
in Bermuda we spot and decipher letters 
written in invisible ink. In short, we our- 
selves become familiar with all the subtle 
and amazing techniques employed in de- 
fending our country against its dangerous 
under cover enemies. The microfilm, 
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Opieets: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration: to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
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ble natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


and all 


beautiful, 


short wave radios, invisible inks, dicta- 
phones, microscopes, specia) chemical so- 
lutions, the elaborate files of the F.B.L— 
these are weapons as mighty as bullets 
and shells. Using them more skillfully 
than our enemy in a secret duel lasting 
nearly two years we see our agents con- 
quer and we share in the excitment of the 
triumphant conclusion of the largest spy 
hunt in our history. 

Passport To Treason is a book for every 
patriotic American. In the opinion of 
one prominent Federal prosecutor, this 
book, if read by everyone in the country, 
would contribute as much toward the win- 
ning the war as several divisions on the 
battlefields. This book offers striking ex- 
amples of Sparse the kind of loopholes 
through which German «pies have slipped 


and thus obtained vital production, mili- 
tary, naval and shipping information. It 
shows the type of men who do this nefari- 


ous work, and the methods they employ. 
It shows, too, as has nothing else pub- 
lished thus far, the enormous price that 


this country has paid in Jives and goods— 
and will continue to pay—through Jeose 


talk by workers in war production plants 
and shipyards, and by merchant seamen 
and members of our armed forces. 

Allan Hynd, the auther. a specialist in 
espionage, has had more than fifteen 
years’ experience as a journalist and fea- 
ture writer. He has contributed toe lead- 
ing national magazines. including Col- 
lier’ s. The Reader's Digest. The American 
Mercury and Liberty. 


Passport To Treason is a volume of 306 
pages with a jacket in color. Members 
who are interested in receiving this special 
N.T.C. edition may do so by writing to 
the Secretary of the Club. ; 


POST WAR AVIATION 


“Aviation can make a greater contribu- 
tion. to a world at peace than to a world 
at war. The airplane was not conceived 
as a weapon of destruction. Its greatest 
value, after the war, will be to heal the 
wounds caused by the war and to pro- 
mote better understanding among peo- 
ples of the earth in the years to come. 

This statement was made by Carleton 
Putnam, President of Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, when asked what he 
thought of aviation during the post-war 
era. 

If there is one lesson this war is demon- 
strating above all others. it is that air 
transport is remaking the world. The 
future of the world—socially. economi- 
cally and politically—is interwoven in- 
separably with the future of aviation. 

Scheduled air transport is a vital part 
of the nation’s transportation system. 
Chicago and Southern and nineteen other 
operators link all important United States 
industrial centers by regular day and 
night service, a service which extends be- 
yond our borders to over sixty foreign 
countries. 
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mining metropolis, 
of the Capital. Oruro is the grand 
junction for the three important rail- 
ways of Bolivia. No matter where 
I went in the surrounding tin country, 
I always found myself setting out 
from or returning to: Oruro. Using 
Oruro as my base, | visited the prin- 
cipal tin mines of the country, 

My first tin mine was located just 
a few miles outside of Oruro, At the 
bottom of a hill just below the Amer- 
ican-operated San José mine we were 
held up waiting for a long trainload 
of ore to pass. 

“Is that tin?” I asked the mine 
Superintendent who was showing me 
about. 

“Tin!” he retorted, obviottsly irked 
by my ignorance. “That’s just 11,000 
miles from being tin, brother. That's 
barilla. It’s got to be sent first to 
the coast, then ferried across the 
sea and an ocean to be smelted, be- 
fore they get maybe sixty per cent 
of tin out of it.” 

The only pure tin I saw during my 
stay in Bolivia was in the tin cans 
that held the huge shipments of 
American food supplies. 

We climbed over high heaps of 
loose mined rock that women were 
sorting into piles. A little farther on 
we found a hundred women squat- 
ting, cracking lumps of stone into 
small pieces the size of a goose egg. 
Many of them had suckling babies at 
their breasts. 


“Note the three different piles,” I 
was told. “The brightest bits are 
worthless quartz and pyrites. The 
dullest are silver. The in-betweens 
are tin, mixed with lead.” 

A couple of days later, I set out 
from Oruro to visit the Patifio Mines 
& Enterprises. Consolidated, Inc. 
About fifteen miles southeast of 
Oruro, at Camacamarca, I left the 
main line and boarded a private train 
on the Patifio Railroad that trans- 
ported me fifty miles into the inte- 
rior, to Catavi. 

As early as 1880 a tin mine had 
been located on this spot. It had 
been worked with little success until 
taken over by the Patifio Enterprises 
in 1924. Today sixty per cent of 
Bolivian tin is being produced in this 
locality, under the direction of Simon 
Patifio, the Tin King. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


No legend of Spanish days i is more — 


romantic than that of “Little Simon,” 
as Simon I. Patifio was called at the 
time when he was a tradesman keep- 
ing a little general store. A big land- 
owner customer managed to run up a 
sizable bill with Patifio and refused 
to pay. Patifio sued him and won 
his case. He found the debtor land- 
poor. Finally, Patifio settled the case, 
reluctantly taking over a_ barren, 
worthless hill in the remote wilder- 
ness. That ‘worthless’ hill turned 
out to be almost solid with high- 
gerade tin ore. And so was laid the 
foundation for one of the largest 
fortunes of our time. 

I found the Patifio mines divided 
into three communities, numbering 
25,000 persons. They enjoyed every 
modern improvement: a General 
Hospital, schools and a water system 
that never goes dry. Among other 
things, four excellent tennis courts 
were provided. 

Eventually, I found myself back 
again in Oruro, a participant in the 
semi-weekly big event, the arrival 
and departure of the International 
Express. I was bound for Potosi, 
a couple of days’ journey into deep- 
est and most dismal altiplano Bolivia. 


One of the earliest and most 
profitable treasure hunts in the New 
World, had culminated at Potosi, my 
destination, nearly a thousand miser- 
able miles from the sea. Over the 
identical route I had come by train, 
the conquistadors had trailed the In- 
dians to Cerro Rico, the treasure 
mountain rising a thousand feet above 
the 15,000-foot city of Potosi. The 
builders of the railroad found the 
right of way paved with the: bones 
of tens of thousands of men and 
beasts of burden, on whose shoulders 
30,000,000 ounces of silver had been 
carried overland to the sea and thence 
around the Horn to Spain. 

On my arrival, I complained that 
Potosi\was the most dismal place in 
the world. Before the end of an- 
other twenty-four hours, I was ready 
to proclaim it one of the most in- 
teresting towns on the whole conti- 
nent. 

Potosi flourished almost from the 
day of its founding, in 1545. Despite 
the facts that it was the most in- 
accessible and ‘highest big town on 


DOMESTIC IDYL ON A WILD LIFE 


the fluffed feathers. Anyway he came 
out into the open, settling down be- 
side the elder avocet. 

Occasionally the female joined her 
mate at the home site; however she 
usually stood off to one side, or slight- 
ly back of the nest, showing her 
nervousness or disinclination to appear 
before the lens. 
time when she posed with the male in 
just the sort of position I desired 
most of all. The male had left the 
nest to consult with his mate; when 
he returned, the female came with 
him, They marched forward together ; 
then, standing in almost identical 
positions, both looked at the nest 
where the little one was chirping a 
greeting to them. Evidently finding 
everything to her satisfaction, the 
female marched off to her vantage 


But there did come a > 


range. 


(Continued from page 25) 


point at the edge of the marsh vege- 
tation, while the male resumed his 
duties at the nursery. 

Within a very short time, I had 
managed to expose more than two 
dozen films, so I decided to try for 
some action pictures of the birds in 
flight. For this it was necessary to 
withdraw from the blind. 

Instantly all the neighboring birds 
sprang into the air to join with the 
pair I had been photographing. All 
the birds began calling out their pro- 
tests as they flew about. Soon a sort 
of organized intimidation offensive 
came into being. Avocets flew directly 


toward me as if they meant to aim 


their stiletto-like bills at my head; 
however, they swerved off to the side 
just before coming within striking 
Even though none of the birds 
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: stil: olde 2 Potosi gre 
pered to such a degree | 
ised to become the Metro 
New World. With a 
150,000, it was larger 
sevatiteenels century New © 
present-day La Paz. It 4 
that the name “Potosi” 
was synonomous wif 
wealth. The King of Spa 
on it the title, “Royal 
of Potosi.” 

The reason for all th 
circumstance that Potosi 
mountain” was the gt 
natural source of 
Spanish New World 
major portion of the 
sent to Spain to build < 
Invincible Armada, that 
to destroy forever the 
England, came from 
ironical paradox, the mi 
and sister Bolivian de 
major source of tin tha 
essential strategic mate 
afloat the British Arma 
the most critical mon 
history ! 

A pr ofound chsh 
place in the imperial Ci 
since the sumptuous 
days of the Silver Hoard. 
lous Cerro Rico silver 
petered out a century 
in the bed rock only ignoi 
The yaunted 150,000. pri 
habitants had shrunk to 
mostly poverty-stricken. ; 


their base was now a ru 
turned into a seconde 
theater. 
That debasing of Potos? 
to tin, however, has proved 
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in the manufacture of arm 
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actually struck at me, it we 
realistic demonstration of ¢c 
offensive action on the pai 
members of the colony. 

Imagine if you can, a score 
birds, each armed with a bil 
four inches long taking tu 
at your head, then swerving 
just before it began to look 
tain attack. I kept wonderir 
was trying for flight actio 
What if one of these birds 
dodge? But happily none fo 

After securing a few phe 
flying birds, I closed up 
and removed the blind. As 
from a distance I could see 
returning to their nests. 
serene in the avocet’s lit 
conan 


‘uld you turn your back 


on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn't ... you don’t mean to... 


But unless you are giving every precious min- 
ute of your time . . . every ounce of strength that 
you can spare .. . towards helping win this war as 
a civilian, you are letting down those soldiers who 
are sacrificing lives to win it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much com- 
pared with what they're giving up. The extra work 
you undertake is small compared with the gigan- 
tic effort they are making. But to a wounded sol- 
dier, what you do can mean the difference between 


life and death. 


You make the choice. 


Loox Arounp You! Pick your war activity—and get 
into it! In your local Citizens Service Corps or De- 
fense Council there is something for every man, 
woman and child to do. If no such groups exist in 
your community, help to organize them. Write to 
this magazine for free booklet, “You and the War,” 
telling what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


No matter how infrequently you use your 
car these days—no matter how short a 
distance you’re going—there’s always the 
possibility of an accident. 

By driving carefully you’re helping to 
prevent needless deaths and injuries that 
aid our enemies. You're conserving rub- 
ber, gas, your car. Yet in spite of all your 
care, you may injure someone. 


[fit SHOULD happen... 
How would you be fixed? With living 
costs what they are — with your War Bond 
buying to carry on—could you meet a 
damage suit for ten, twenty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars? 


Don’t risk a staggering loss! The re- 
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cent war-time premium reduction enables 
private car owners to get the protection 
of automobile damage suit insurance at 
the lowest cost in history. 


You NEED this protection 


Maybe you’ve felt you couldn’t afford it 
before. Can you afford mot to have it now? 
If you already carry some automobile in- 
surance, wouldn’t you be wise to check 
and broaden its various features? 


Talk this over with your Hartford agent 
or your insurance broker. Either will be 
very glad to advise you on the kind and 
amount of automobile insurance or 
other forms of insurance protection you 


should have. 
*We'll gladly send you his name. 


Are you protected — 
against serious loss... 


...IF people in your automobile 
are injured? Reimbursement for 
their medical expenses may be 
assured through Automobile Medical 
Payments Insurance. 


.. . IF your household furnishings 
are burned? Fire insurance on your 
dwelling does not cover furnishings 


or personal effects—for |that pro-- 


tection you should have Contents 
Fire Insurance. 


... IF an employee steals a large 
sum? Especially today, when so 
many new people are being em- 
ployed, your business needs the 
protection of Fidelity Bonds. 


... IF your wife’s fur coat is 
damaged or destroyed? Damage or 
loss from practically any cause, 
anywhere, can be covered through 
Fur Floater Insurance. 


.. . [Facheck on your bank account 
is forged or raised? You can avoid 
this potentially serious loss through 
Depositors’ Forgery Insurance. 


